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These  notes  on  the  Wenham  Collections  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  running  commentary  on  examples  of  each  classification.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  the  history  of  dolls,  but  integrates  for  the  visitor  the 
basic  interest  of  the  Museum  in  the  varied  lines  of  approach  to  the 
study  of  these  miniatures  of  the  human  form.  Sometimes  these 
figures  are  a  reflection  of  child  psychology,  sometimes  a  reflection  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  a  period.  Occasionally  they  illustrate 
valuable  benefit  assets,  or  sometimes  they  preserve  in  miniature  cus¬ 
toms  and  costumes  long  since  forgotten. 

We  hope  we  are  presenting  something  more  than  the  obvious,  more 
than  a  spectacle,  and  that  it  may  be  thought  and  study-provoking. 

A  bibliography  is  appended  for  the  student. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Wenham  Historical  Association  that  it  is  not 
content  merely  to  possess,  but  its  aim  is  to  make  its  possessions  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  public. 
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FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  compiling  these  notes  is  to  clarify  the  various 
approaches  to  so-called  doll  collecting,  illustrated  by  outstanding 
examples  in  the  Wenham  Museum.  The  examples  chosen  are  only 
a  sample  of  the  wealth  of  information  and  source  material  here  avail¬ 
able  for  study  and  research. 

While  collecting  may  be  specialized  almost  to  the  nth  degree,  the 
collection  at  Wenham  will  naturally  fall  into  the  division  of  the 
classifications  as  shown  in  subsequent  pages.  Wherever  a  doll 
might  appear  in  two  quite  different  classifications,  the  general  custom 
has  been  followed  of  placing  such  a  doll  in  the  classification  which 
illustrates  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  For  instance,  the 
Katchina  is  made  for  a  symbol  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hopi, 
but  having  fulfilled  its  purpose  becomes  an  object  for  the  child  as 
a  plaything ;  the  creche  figures  under  Protestantism  lost  their  re¬ 
ligious  symbolism  and  were  often,  when  discarded,  resurrected  as 
tovs. 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations 

I D  C  International  Doll  Collection.  IDC  indicates  that  the 
figure  was  a  part  of  the  original  collection. 

A  O  Private  collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Osgood,  added  to  the 
W enh am  Collecti on . 

E  C  C  Private  collection  of  Eleanor  Cole  Coolidge,  also  added  to 
the  Wenham  Collection. 

The  number  preceding  the  examples  chosen  is  the  catalog 
number. 

Catalog  numbers  lacking  initials  indicate  individual  gifts. 

o  c  c* 
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THE  WENHAM  MUSEUM  AND  HOW  IT  STARTED 


The  owner  of  the  original  collection  called  the  “International  Doll 
Collection/’  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  museum,  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Richards  Horton,  the  daughter  of  the  Richards  family 
which  had  owned  and  occupied  the  Claflin-Richards  House  (1664) 
from  the  early  1800's  until  purchased  by  the  Wenham  Historical 
Association  (1921). 

Mrs.  Horton  was  very  fond  of  children  and  her  home  in  Boston 
was  a  popular  meeting  place  for  neighborhood  youngsters.  For  them 
she  kept  a  group  of  her  childhood  dolls  and  toys.  Play  was  always 
exciting.  One  day  the  children  asked  for  a  loan  of  these  dolls  to 
display  for  the  benefit  of  a  fair  being  held  for  the  School  for 
Crippled  Children.  With  an  admission  of  five  cents  they  added  five 
dollars  to  the  fair  proceeds. 

Then  and  there  an  idea  was  born :  if  a  few  dolls  could  earn  a  small 
sum,  what  might  not  many  dolls  earn  for  children’s  charities  ?  Mrs. 
Horton’s  life  became  very  busy  and  correspondence  very  large,  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  unbounded  energy  and  imagination.  The  col¬ 
lection  grew  from  her  own  group  of  play  dolls,  in  twenty  years’ 
time,  to  over  2000  and  this  is  how  it  was  done. 

First  she  solicited  from  her  friends,  and  then  from  mission  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world — which  meant  always  a  little  enclosure  for 
the  missions — and  then  from  our  consuls,  ministers  and  ambassa¬ 
dors.  As  the  collection  grew  and  demonstrated  its  earning  power, 
she  wrote  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  She 
received  not  only  a  characteristic  doll  but  very  pleasant  letters  in 
reply.  We  have  always  wished  that  w7e  might  have  seen  those  letters 
of  Mrs.  Horton’s  which  must  have  been  most  convincing  to  warrant 
such  responses. 

As  requests  for  exhibitions  came  from  various  children’s  charit¬ 
able  organizations  all  over  the  country,  Mrs.  Horton,  single-handed 
and  at  her  own  expense,  packed  the  collection  in  huge  trunks,  and 
planned  the  itinerary  a  year  in  advance.  The  only  expense  to  the 
charitable  organizations  was  transportation.  Various  estimates  havTe 
been  made  as  to  what  these  little  objects  earned  for  children,  some 
say  $100,000.,  some  more,  some  less.  In  the  scrapbook  of  news 
clippings  which  Mrs.  Horton  kept,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
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The  Wenharn  Museum 


appreciation  of  the  public  in  seeing  these  little  workers  for  children’s 
charities — they  make  most  interesting  reading. 

As  the  years  passed  it  became  increasingly  too  much  of  a  burden 
for  Mrs.  Horton  to  carry  on  this  unique  project.  She  finally  placed 
the  collection  on  sale  at  the  Rosenback  gallery  in  Philadelphia.  Then 
came  World  War  I  and  the  collection  was  hastily  packed  away  and 
stored  in  an  unused  farm  building  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1922  Mrs.  Horton  offered  the  collection  to  the  Village  Im¬ 
provement  Society  of  her  native  town  of  Wenharn  for  an  exhibition. 
It  took  two  huge  vans  to  move  the  dolls  from  their  storage  place. 
When  the  trunks  were  opened  at  the  Wenharn  Town  Hall,  they  were 
almost  instantly  closed,  .such  was  the  condition — breakage,  mold, 
moths,  mice  and  squirrels  had  taken  a  heavy  toll.  An  interchange 
of  telegrams  with  Mrs.  Horton,  then  living  in  Ohio,  resulted  in  a 
deed  of  gift  to  the  Historical  Association,  if  the  members  would 
undertake  to  salvage  what  was  possible.  Later  Mrs.  Farrington,  her 
granddaughter,  added  her  “Mite  Collection’’  of  tiny  dolls  and 
objects. 

Then  followed  a  month  of  intense  work  by  a  devoted  group  of 
Wenharn  women.  First  they  discarded  all  dolls  that  were  absolutely 
hopeless,  which  included  those  from  the  Arctic  regions,  many  from 
the  courts,  and  also  some  of  ethnological  interest  from  Australia  and 
Hew  Zealand.  The  remainder,  some  800,  by  mending,  patching  and 
laundering,  were  salvaged  and  were  exhibited  in  the  Wenharn  Town 
Hall.  They  were  then  carefully  packed  in  disinfected  trunks  and 
again  stored.  This  was  repeated  twice  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Such  a  procedure  involved  so  much  time  and  labor,  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  on  the  little  figures,  that  money  was  earned  and 
cases  built,  which  house  the  collection  in  an  ell  of  the  Claflin- 
Richards  House  until  such  time  as  a  fireproof  building  can  be 
built — the  dream  of  the  Historical  Association  and  for  which  the 
members  are  working. 

Since  acquiring  the  collection,  two  private  collections  have  been 
added  and  many  gifts  and  loans  have  been  entrusted  to  us.  Mrs. 
Edward  Osgood  has  further  made  an  annual  gift  of  such  modern 
dolls  as  are  outstanding  for  the  year.  This  was  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  museum  visitor.  The  collection  is  now  approaching 
2500  in  number,  all  catalogued  and  cross-indexed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  -student. 


HOW  THIS  COLLECTION  HAS  ATTAINED 

MUSEUM  VALUE 


When  this  collection  so  unexpectedly  claimed  our  interest,  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  dolls,  except  as  playthings  to  be  packed 
away  in  the  attic  as  the  children  grew  up.  The  collection  seemed 
a  motley  accumulation  of  objects,  bound  together  only  by  a  geogra¬ 
phical  classification. 


At  the  very  outset,  we  could  find  no  common  word  which  could  be 
used  to  describe  the  miniature  of  the  human  figure.  This  miniature 
has  been  used  for  varied  purposes  through  all  periods  of  the  world 
civilizations.  The  words  idol,  doll,  image,  figurine,  fetish,  have  been 
carelessly  used  as  synonyms,  though  defining  objects  created  for 
different  purposes.  This  has  caused  confusion. 

As  we  became  more  familiar  with  some  of  the  figures  sent  as  dolls 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  the  letters  and  books 
accompanying  them  from  the  donors,  we  began  to  feel  the  depth  of 
our  ignorance,  and  in  reducing  them  to  some  sort  of  classification, 
found  ourselves  launched  on  studies  in  religion,  history,  costumes, 
archaeology,  ethnology,  the  theatre,  child  psychology,  and  what  not. 

Gradually  these  little  figures  began  to  fall  into  a  pattern,  and  a 
classification  was  evolved,  tentative  at  first,  but  adopted  during  the 
last  twenty  years  and  used  by  various  collectors  and  museums.  This 
classification  stands  as  a  protest  to  the  hit  or  miss  collecting  of 
“dolls”  and  emphasizes  the  added  value  and  interest  in  specializing 
in  some  one  type.  A  collection  is  valuable,  not  from  its  numbers, 
but  from  its  quality. 


It  would  be  trite  to  sav  that  through  these  miniatures  of  the 
human  form  and  the  objects  of  daily  life,  we  may  study  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  the  cultural  background,  the  textiles,  the 
art,  and  handcraft,  for  the  same  mav  be  said  of  anvtliing  collected 
intelligently. 

This  collection  of  dolls  and  figurines  by  its  classification  is  enlarg¬ 


ing  its  usefulness  both  to  students  and  research  workers,  to  pupils 
in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  world  of  tinv  things  offers  an  aid  to  the  studv  of  our  cultural 

t  t 

background. 
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A  partial  view  of  the  first  exhibition  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts, 
showing1  the  dolls  that  were  salvaged  from  the  original  collection. 


CLASSIFICATION 


I 


II 


III 

IY 

Y 


YI 

YII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 


Adopted  for  the  Dolls  and  Figurines 
in  the  Wenharn  Collection 


Cult  Figures — Fetish  and  Symbols 

1.  Ancestor  image  I.  Votive  image 

2.  Grave  image  5. 

3.  Tomb  image  6. 

7.  Totem  pole 


Talisman 

Mask 


Play 

Dolls 

as  Developed  in  Differed 

:t  Materials 

1. 

Fabric 

5. 

China 

9. 

Bubber 

2. 

Wood 

6. 

Bisque 

10. 

Leather 

3. 

Wax 

7. 

Composition 

11. 

Paper 

4. 

Papier 

Macke  8. 

Celluloid 

12. 

Metal 

13.  Plastic 

Play 

Dolls 

with  Unusual  Histories 

Costume  Dolls 

Costume — Ciiaeactee  Dolls 


Regional 

0. 

Military 

Commemorative 

G. 

Advertising 

Religious 

7. 

Comics 

Storv  Book 

8. 

Portrait 

3. 


Decor ative  and  Utility  Figures 
Benefit  and  Friendship  Dolls 


Whimsies — Made  of  odd  materials 
Puppets,  Marionettes,  Shadow  Figures 
Doll  Houses  and  Furnishings 


The  Modern  Doll 
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CULT  FIGURES 


While  at  first,  it  may  .seem  far  fetched  to  include  these  strange 
cult  figures  in  a  doll  collection,  the  fact  that  such  figures  were  found 
in  the  original  collection  seemed  most  legitimate  and  natural  after 
reading  the  voluminous  correspondence  as  to  their  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Horton’s  request  for  a  “doll”  from  a  people  who  had  no 
such  word,  as  they  had  no  such  object  for  a  plaything,  was  answered 
therefore,  by  sending  the  nearest  approach  to  a  miniature  of  the 
human  figure,  which  among  primitive  people  represented  their  effort 
to  approach  the  unknown  through  a  symbol. 

Primitive  man  was  enslaved  by  a  world  of  superstition,  and  his 
effort  to  appease  the  unknown  found  expression  in  the  making  of  an 
image  upon  which  he  could  fix  his  thoughts  while  penetrating  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  to  whom  he  could  offer  appeasement  from  the 
evils  which  surrounded  him. 

Cult  figures  appear  in  different  guises.  They  were  and  are  a  re¬ 
ligious  expression  among  primitive  people. 

The  collection  has  a  limited  number  of  these  cult  figures.  The 
study  of  such  symbols  opens  to  interested  collectors  a  vast  field  in 
research  and  collecting,  in  archaeology,  comparative  religion  and 
primitive  art. 
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Cult  Figures 
TOMB  FIGURE 


No.  646-ECC:  Ushabti —  Uashbiti —  Ushabtui.  Such  images 
as  this  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  represent¬ 
ing  the  workers  who  were  to  serve  the  departed  spirit  as  in  life. 
They  were  called  “answerers”  because  they  answered  the  call  of  their 


dead  master  or  mistress  and  by  magic  power  became  ghostly  servants. 
They  were  carved  or  molded  from  various  materials,  and  were  so 
cheap  that  even  the  poor  could  have  them  interred  in  their  graves 
to  insure  them  freedom  from  work  after  death. 

Many  of  these  little  images  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
tourists  as 
flea  nee. 


’dolls"  with  little  understanding  of  their  religious  signi- 


No.  646-ECC  :  This  image  in  the  collection  is  modelled  of 
fine  clay  and  covered  with  a  dull  turquoise  glaze.  6"  high. 


Cult  Figures 
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TOMB  FIGURE 

No.  651 :  This  example  is  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  XI-XII  dynasty. 

Collectors  and  museums  in  the  past 
appear  to  have  considered  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  these  figures  were  “dolls” 
and  so  captioned  them.  More  recent 
research  has  moved  us  to  caption  this 
so-called  “Paddle  doll"  as  a  tomb 
figure,  possibly  a  concubine,  “without 
feet  so  she  would  not  run  away.”1 

Mr.  Dows  Dunham,  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Egyptian  Art,  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  commenting 
on  these  “Paddle  dolls”’  suggests  that 
the  latest  and  best  general  statement 
on  the  subject  is  one  made  by  Mrs. 

E.  Riefstahl,  who  thoroughly  demol¬ 
ishes  the  theory  that  these  are  dolls. 

d 

“It  is  quite  possible,”  writes  Mrs. 

Riefstahl,  “that  little  girls  played 
with  dolls  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  from 
the  paddle-shaped  wooden  dolls  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  down  to  the 
terra  cottas  of  Roman  times,  none  of  the  female  figurines  found  in 
Egypt  were  dolls  in  our  sense  of  the  word — probably,  primarily 
images  with  magical  or  religious  properties."2 

The  figure  is  one  of  many  found  at  Thebes.  The  “mane”  of  Xile 
mud  beads,  interspersed  with  turquoise  clay  beads,  the  design  painted 
on  the  wooden  shingle,  are  like  the  dancing  girls  represented  on 
later  tomb  paintings. 

1.  Petrie,  Objects  of  Daily  Use.  PI.  LI,  pp.  379-82,  Chap.  XV,  p.  59. 

Garstang,  Burial  Customs.  Fig.  150,  p.  152. 

Bryere.  Vol.  16,  1939,  Fig.  49,  p.  128. 

2.  Riefstahl,  “Doll,  Queen  or  Goddess.”  Courtesy  of  Brooklyn  Museum 
Journal,  1943-4,  p.  9. 
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No.  647-IDC 


Ro.  647-IDC1 :  The  Medicine  Man.  10".  Made  in  the  semblance 

of  an  elephant1  of  hemp,  string,  shells  and  beads.  From  the  interior 

of  Africa.  Sent  to  the  collection  by  Cecil  Rhodes. 

«/ 


1.  Elephants  had  a  significance  in  religious  rites.  Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.,  YIII-1. 
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FETISH  FROM  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA 

Ho.  645-IDC:  Fetish.  74".  This 
figure  was  obtained  in  1903  by  the  vice- 

O  t/ 

consul  at  Xatal  with  the  caption  “Bah 
Xyali”  (Father  of  the  River).  The  soft 
brown  patina  gives  evidence  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  laved  in  oil.  The  figure,  said  to 
be  a  century  and  a  half  old  (1950),  has 
aroused  much  interest  in  modern  art 
circles  with  other  FT egro  sculptures  and 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  wooden 
sculpture  of  the  primitive  art  of  Africa. 

This  type  of  cult  figure  is  well  explained 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Rothenberg,  who  owns  a 
great  collection  of  Xegro  primitive 
wooden  sculpture  and  from  whom  we  are 
permitted  to  quote:  “African  Xegro 
heritage,  according  to  the  limited  facts 
we  possess,  extends  from  prehistoric  to 
the  present.”  The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  lost,  lacking  suffi¬ 
cient  clues.  “As  a  result  of  the  large  scale  infiltration  about  1890 
of  Europeans  who  interrupted  the  normal  African  way  of  life,  and 
the  missionaries  who  persuaded  the  Xegro  to  destroy  his  idols  and 
replace  them  with  a  Christian  concept,  early  wooden  African  art  is 
an  art  of  the  past. 

“African  wood  sculpture  can  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  contemp¬ 
orary,  since  few  pieces  are  over  200  years  old.” 

“In  wood  sculpture  the  technique  was  a  chopping  one,  rather  than 
carving.  The  sculptor  usually  started  with  the  cylindrical  shape  of 
either  a  tree  trunk  or  a  branch  of  desired  thickness.  In  simple  types 
of  construction  the  block  remained  as  a  cylinder,  with  the  limbs  of 
the  body  remaining  within  the  cylinder.  Further  cutting  away  led 
to  cubist  and  geometric  form.”1 

The  modern  artist  lias  come  to  think  of  the  primitive  Xegro  as  an 
artist  and  a  craftsman,  devoted  to  the  social  and  religious  needs  of 
his  community,  and  looks  to  the  Xegro  primitive  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration. 

1.  Courtesy  of  Craft  Horizons,  Winter  1949. 
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Cult  Figures 


Such,  pieces  as  these  are  largely  religious  objects;  each  tribe  had 
its  own  symbols  which  varied  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  were  made  to 
fill  specific  needs,  i.e.,  warding  off  of  sickness,  protection  from  harm, 
access  to  the  subconscious. 

Other  cult  figures  of  this  type  not  illustrated  may  be  interesting 
to  the  student  or  visitor.2 

2.  Photographs  available. 


CULT  FIGURES 

The  following  figures,  though  not  illustrated,  would  have  much 
value  for  a  visitor  interested  in  this  particular  study. 

H o.  652-ECC:  A  9"  cult  figure  of  wood.  The  upper  part  rests 
on  an  undecorated  incompleted  stand,  and  represents  a  strange  four- 
footed  beast  with  protuberant  eves  and  round  cars  with  large  holes, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  tiny  roll  of  paper — perhaps  a  prayer  ? 

The  whole  figure  is  punctured  with  tiny  dots  and  colored  red  and 
green. 

Ho.  648-ECC :  Another  African  figure  of  black  wood.  9 V'. 
Head  and  torso  fashioned  by  most  crude  and  grotesque  carving,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  leather  apron  which  is  fastened  upon  it,  of 
the  most  delicate  craftsmanship.  Secured  in  mid-Africa  in  1928. 

Ho.  1696:  This  figure,  18-J",  was  secured  in  Maine  some  75 
years  ago  with  no  history.  It  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  treasure  of 
some  seafaring  man.  The  limbs  are  joined  with  nails;  the  figure  is 
of  polished  brown  wood  entirely  covered  by  a  punctured  pattern  of 
concentric  strokes  forming  a  sort  of  sunburst.  Features  are  carved 
into  the  wood,  characteristic  of  the  primitive  African  wooden  sculp¬ 
ture. 
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Ho.  891 :  Hanuman.  121".  Monkey-god  from  India.  Legends 
about  all  of  the  animal  saints  and  heroes  abound  in  Hindu  litera¬ 
ture,  but  the  stories  about  Hanuman,  half  god  and  half  man,  sur¬ 
pass  all  others. 

“In  the  mind  of  every  Hindu  he  exists  as  a  symbol.  From  earliest 
childhood  we  hear  of  the  chivalrous  monkey.  Hot  only  that,  but 
everywhere  a  youth  prays  to  God  to  make  him  as  strong  and  as  good 
as  Hanuman.  Almost  all  Hindu  athletes  learn  by  heart  certain 
Hanumanic  prayers.  They  say: 

Make  me  humble  as  Hanuman; 

Make  me  strong  as  Hanuman  ; 

Make  me  pure  as  Hanuman. 

The  image  of  this  baboon,  symbol  of  fair  play  in  sports,  may  be  seen 
on  the  flags  that  wave  over  the  great  games  of  the  Hindus. m 

1.  Rama ,  the  Hero  of  India  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  Courtesy  of  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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No.  1370-ECC :  Chinese  5"  clay 
shrine  figure. 

In  China  the  custom  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  members  of  the  household 
in  the  grave  of  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Clay  figures  like  No.  1370-ECC 
were  substituted.  The  making  of 

o 

these  images  became  a  real  industry,* 
so  that  when  this  custom  v7as  no 
longer  practiced,  the  image  makers 
protected  their  trade  by  making  them 
for  shrine  ornaments  for  the  home, 
and  later  they  became  a  child’s  toy. 

No.  1370-ECC 


No  1649:  Ceylon.  An  ancestor  image. 
8".  Figure  on  horseback.  Secured  in  the  hills 
of  Ceylon  from  an  ancient  woman  who  parted, 
with  it  most  reluctantly. 


No.  1649 
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THE  HOPI  INDIAN  SYMBOL 

Nos.  811,  812,  815-IDC.  The  Katchinas  are  symbols  of  the  dei¬ 
fied  spirits  of  the  dead,  represented  in  the  ITopi  ceremonials  by 
masked  men.  The  dances  are  undertaken  to  ensure  sun  and  rain, 
so  that  the  Hopi  .shall  on  joy  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  making  of 
the  miniature  figures,  formerly  was  confined  to  the  priest,  working 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  kiva  as  a  sacred  rite. 

Carved  from  the  cottonwood  tree,  a  light  soft  wood,  it  was  painted 
in  six  colors  with  the  symbols  of  the  particular  clan.  These  colors 
were  gathered  from  the  desert.  White  was  clay;  the  black,  corn 
smut;  red,  pulverized  iron  ore;  green  from  copper;  yellow,  a  pig¬ 
ment  of  the  desert.  The  head  was  capped  with  an  eagle  down  feather. 

Such  figures  were  deeply  significant  to  the  Hopi.  After  the  cere¬ 
monial  use,  they  were  primers  to  their  children  by  which  they  were 
taught  the  tribal  legends  and  symbols.  With  the  increased  mingling 
of  Indian  and  white  people,  they  have  become  colorful  objects  of 
the  curio  shop,  and  good  luck  emblems  for  the  tourist. 


Nos.  811,  812,  815-IDC 
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N o.  658-IDC:  A  solid  cylinder  of  wood,  6%",  wound  with  hemp 
string,  the  top  surmounted  by  strips  of  cloth  and  white  beads.  This 
figure  seems  to  defy  classification.  It  was  sent  in  1897  by  a  group 
of  women,  living  in  Mossurezl,  South  Africa,  with  the  caption,  “A 
reproduction  of  the  doll  found  with  Moses  in  the  bulrushes. r 
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THE  MASK  —  THE  TOTEM 


No.  2303 

The  use  of  the  mask  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  although  there  are  but  few  in  the 
collection.  The  study  of  the  mask  and 
totem  is  another  of  the  bypaths  of  adventure 
which  the  collection  offers  to  the  adven¬ 
turer. 

At  first  the  mask  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
theatre  and  to  be  more  identified  with 
dramatic  performances.  Further  study  re¬ 
veals  that  fundamentally  the  mask  was  a 
religious  adjunct:  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  its  use,  is  transformed  into  a 
new  being. 

Ho.  2303 :  Mask  from  Alaska.  The 
wooden  mask  illustrated  is  of  carved  and 
painted  wood  which  came  to  the  Collection 
in  1890  from  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  and  the 
attribution  of  such  masks  is  c.  1850. 

Other  types  of  masks  in  the  Collection 


No.  2300 
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are  the  tin  fiesta  masks,  the  processional  masks  from  Japan,  the 
fancy  dress  American  papier  mache,  and  painted  screen  masks. 

At  present  the  Collection  lacks  the  important  No  masks  from 
Japan  and  the  Chinese  theatre  masks. 

No.  2300  :  The  totem.  21-J".  The  totem  is  another  symbol  of 
the  social  organization  of  our  American  Indian.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  in  a  few  words  the  implication  of  this  clan  symbol,  so  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  Indian  that  he  is  unconscious  of  any  strangeness — 
sometimes  represented  by  animal  species,  sometimes  by  plant  species. 
The  whole  has  so  many  ramifications  as  to  offer  great  interest  to  the 
student  interested.1 


1.  Smithsonian — Annual  report  1897,  506-73-S-66-1. 

Native  Arts  of  the  Pacific  North  west.  Text  by  Robert  Tyler  Davis. 
Stanford  Art  Series. 
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TALISMAN 

The  tiny  human  figure  is  frequently  used  as  a  good  luck  talisman. 
We  have  no  examples  of  this  type.  A  handful  of  good  luck  symbols 

called  the  hand  of  Fatima  is  shown  in  No.  2354-ECC.  This  symbol 

» 

of  good  luck  is  treasured  in  all  Arab  countries.  The  legend  is  that 
at  one  time  when  Mahomet  was  unable  to  quell  some  of  his  rebellious 
followers,  his  daughter  Fatima  stretched  out  her  hand  in  warning 

and  the  rebellious  silently  withdrew.  Thereafter,  the  hand  of  Fatima 

«/  / 

became  a  good  luck  symbol,  and  has  been  made  from  all  sorts  of  ma¬ 
terials,  ivory,  gold,  silver  studded  with  gems,  and  carved  of  wood. 
The  group  in  the  collection  is  of  blue  glass,  made  in  that  ancient 
glass  works  at  Hebron,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  having  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  for  300  years.  Since  the  unhappy  conditions  in 
Syria,  the  furnace  has  been  discontinued. 


No.  2354-ECC 
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We  may  not  trace  the  cloth  doll  to  primitive  times,  as  is  possible 
with  later  materials  considered.  We  do  know  that  fragments  of 
cloth  dolls  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  the  catacombs  of 
Home  and  in  Greece.  The  character  of  the  materials  prevented 
their  preservation,  and  conjectures  as  to  their  place  in  the  life  of 
those  early  days  seem  futile. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  using  a  clay,  a  composition  or  rice 
paper,  never  seem  to  have  used  the  rag  or  fabric. 

Ho.  372-IDC:  From  the  Persians,  who,  on  the  contrary,  have 
made  and  preserved  the  cloth  doll  as  a  family  heritage. 

Ho.  369-IDC :  India  also  makes  a  cloth  doll  with  a  universal 
technique,  embroidered  features,  and  slanted  eyes. 

Ho.  355-IDC:  From  the  interior  of  Turkey,  illustrating  another 
method.  For  the  head,  cloth  is  drawn  over  a  stiff  thin  circular  disk, 
features  pencilled,  wire  limbs  wound  with  cotton,  human  hair  falls 
from  under  the  high  multi-colored  turban.  The  old  textiles  of  the 
clothing  give  an  added  interest. 

Arabia  and  other  Mohammedan  countries  had  the  cloth  doll.  We 
read  that  Ayesha,  the  child  bride  of  Mahomet,  brought  her  dolls  to 
her  new  home,  despite  the  dictum  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which 
forbids  representation  of  the  human  figure  for  any  purpose. 


No.  372-IDC  No.  369-IDC  No.  355-IDC 

No.  372-IDC  :  A  very  old  Persian  doll  which  came  to  the  collection  in 
1900  with  the  caption:  “Treasure  of  an  old  Persian  family.  The 
Persians  preserve  these  dolls  through  generations.” 

No.  369-IDC :  High  caste.  India.  Dress  of  silver  cloth. 
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A  TOY 

It  was  not  difficult  to  segregate  in  the  jumble  of  images  we  re¬ 
ceived,  the  type  of  figure  which  represented  the  play  doll,  the  toy. 
The  play  doll  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  symbols  of  a  settled 
method  of  living,  when  civilization  began  to  develop  home  conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  desire  to  train  and  develop  the  child,  who  in  turn  used  a 
toy  to  imitate  his  elders. 

Made  of  a  variety  of  materials  as  the  centuries  passed,  we  will 
choose  examples  from  the  collection  of  these  varied  materials,  illus¬ 
trating  many  periods,  which  almost  aways  overlap. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  our  United  States  story, 
we  consider  the  rag  doll,  the  real  folk  doll  of  America.  Few  survive: 
they  were  loved  to  shreds  or  consigned  to  the  attic  with  other  rem¬ 
nants  of  childhood,  shells,  stones  and  arrowheads. 


PIONEER  PERIOD 


No.  1547-ECC  :  The  crudest  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  collection  is  this  hank 
of  tow  found  in  a  Wenkam  attic, 
braided  into  the  semblance  of  a 
doll,  reminiscent  of  some  hurried 
mother’s  remembrance  of  the 
braided  flax,  hung  on  the  flax  wheel 
of  her  grandmother  across  the 
water,  as  a  talisman. 


No.  1547-ECC 
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THE  HAG  DOLL 

Still  another  improvised  doll  which  was  early  used,  and  which 
continues  to  be  a  favorite,  was  the  towel  or  blanket  doll.  It  was  easy 
to  make — a  roll  and  a  turn,  pinned  or  tied  with  a  ribbon  and  the 
child  had  an  armful  to  rock  and  caress. 

Children  of  this  20th  century  still  find  pleasure  in  these  towel 
dolls. 


Two  visiting  grandchildren,  without  their  customary  toys,  find 
solace  in  grandmother’s  recollection  of  the  old  towel  dolls.  One 
only  whetted  their  appetite  for  more,  as  many  as  grandmother  could 
be  induced  to  make. 
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RAGf  DOLLS 

Late  Colonial  Period 

The  large  numbers  of  stuffed  rag  dolls  in  the  collection  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  preserved  for  their  old  textiles  and  as  illustrating  the 
different  types  of  folk  craft,  in  different  families  and  parts  of  the 
country.  The  stuffed  cloth  heads  with  features  painted  with  the 
juice  of  pokeweed  or  drawn  with  ink  or  pencil,  the  limbs  some¬ 
times  spreading  out  into  fingers  and  toes,  were  characteristic  of  this 
period. 

The  bodies  were  stuffed  with  anything  available,  shredded  straw, 
•sawdust,  milkweed  or  cat-tail  fluff.  Wool,  sometimes  real  hair,  was 
sewn  into  the  cloth  head.  This  early  type  of  rag  doll  may  not  have 
been  beautiful,  but  it  was  soft  and  cuddly,  could  be  loved  or  punished 
with  impunity,  treasured  or  neglected.  It  was  the  child’s  very  own. 


Ro.  526-IDC:  given  to 
the  Collection  in  1903 
with  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  :  “Rebecca  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  doll  owned  by 
the  Peabody  family  (of 
Boston)  in  their  childhood. 
This  copy,  and  underwear 
were  made  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  on  her  90th 
birthday  in  April,  1903. 
The  apron,  gown  and  bon¬ 
net  . she  made  when 

a  little  girl  for  her  own 
doll.” 


No.  526-IDC 
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CLOTH  DOLL 

Post  Civil  War 

As  life  became  easier,  and  the  need  for  a  more  sophisticated  doll 
became  evident,  some  artistry  and  fine  needlework  were  incorporated 
in  the  making  of  the  play  doll  in  cloth. 

In  the  collection  there  is  a  group  of  dolls  of  this  nature. 

All  of  these  dolls  were  born  of  necessity  and  their  making  and 
selling  became  a  successful  business  venture.  The  dolls  came  from 
the  hands  of  ladies  who  had  had  some  art  training  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  create  a  figure  more  carefully  made  and  painted, 
and  which  was  dressed  with  the  most  meticulous  care.  These  dolls 
were  sold  in  exclusive  shops  in  Chicago  and  Hew  York. 

Ho.  5  27-1  DC :  This  grandmother  was  the  thousandth  doll  made 
bv  a  Southern  doll  maker.  Forced  to  earn  her  own  living,  she 
utilized  her  training  in  painting  and  fine  sewing  of  more  gracious 
days,  to  develop  exquisitely-made  rag  dolls.  Faces  were  painted  on 
fine  muslin,  clothing  was  of  the  best-  material  and  style,  everything, 
even  the  knitting,  was  in  scale.  The  heavy  black  silk  dress  and 
real  lace  gave  an  air  of  breeding  hard  to  attain  in  dolldom.  She- 
made  dolls  of  all  ages,  from  infant  to  grandmother. 

Visitors  may  enjoy  Ho.  529-IDC:  Infant  and  Ho.  520-IDC: 
Little  girl  with  her  doll.  Each  with  the  same  exquisite  detail  in 
material  and  needlework. 
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CLOTH  DOLL 

Another  outstanding  doll  maker  of  this  group  was  Miss  Emma 
Adams  (Mrs.  William  S.  Ruttan)  of  Oswego,  Hew  York. 

From  a  niece  of  Miss  Adams,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Doyle,  is  this  intimate 
description  of  her  work:  “Miss  Adams  with  some  art  training 
evolved  a  doll,  which  was  first  put  on  sale  at  Marshall  Fields’,  and 
up  to  1900  every  face  was  hand  painted  by  her.  After  that  time  the 
dolls  were  painted  by  commercial  artists.  However  by  1893,  they 
had  become  important  enough  to  be  accepted  by  the  Columbian  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Columbian  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  where  they  re- 
ceived  a  diploma  of  merit,  and  were  named  the  Columbia  doll. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  was  the  ingenious  method  of  stuff¬ 
ing  the  firm  muslin  body, — first,  a  loose  stuffing  of  fine  excelsior, 
then  soft  cotton,  to  give  a  soft  surface  and  form  the  natural  curves 
of  the  face.  Arms  and  legs  were  finished  separately,  stuffed  only 
with  cotton.  Fingers  and  toes  were  indicated  by  stitching  through 
the  cotton  and  stuffing.  This  stuffing  was  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  a  dozen  various-sized  sticks  which  were  fashioned  from  wheel 
spokes  from  her  father’s  carriage  shop.  The  whole  figure  was  then 
treated  with  a  special  sizing  of  starch  and  glue.  When  this  was  dry, 
the  head  and  limbs  were  painted  flesh  color  and  the  face  was  ready 
for  the  artist.  These  dolls  were  never  patented.  A  rubber  stamp 
was  used  to  identify  them.  They  were  made  in  four  sizes,  15",  19", 
25"  and  29".” 

Columbia,  the  much  publicized  doll  in  the  collection  which 
travelled  around  the  world  for  benefit  of  children’s  charities,  is  one 
of  Miss  Adams’  dolls.1 

Ho.  529-IDC:  Hot  illustrated.  An  Columbian  Doll 

infant,  with  mark  Emma  F.  Adams 

Oswego  Centre,  H.Y. 

was  made  especially  to  model  an  heirloom  dress  of  Mrs.  Horton's, 
belonging  to  her  great  great  grandmother. 


1.  See  “Benefit  Dolls.” 
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THE  CHASE  DOLL 

The  Chase  doll  was  another  development  in  construction  of  the 
fabric  doll  during  the  90's. 

The  making  of  this  doll  followed  the  familiar  story  of  other  suc¬ 
cessful  play  doll  designers.  The  doll  was  first  created  by  a  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Chase  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  her  little  daughter.  The 
doll  became  very  popular  among  her  friends  and  finally  she  was 
induced  to  make  it  commercially  and  it  was  further  developed  by 
her  husband,  a  physician,  into  a  figure  of  most  correct  proportions. 

Ho.  532-IDC :  One  of  the  earliest  Chase  dolls.  It  was  dressed 
as  well  as  made  by  Mrs.  Chase.  It  came  to  the  collection  in  1900 
as  “Little  Rhody”  with  this  story :  “Made  and  dressed  by  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Chase  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Given  by  her  to  the  Flintlock  and 
Powder  Horn  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  that  city.  The  children  raised 
$10  by  votes  in  two  days,  to  choose  a  name.  This  money  was  given 
to  the  Industrial  School  Fund,  started  in  Pawtucket  by  the  Chapter/*7 
From  here  the  doll  joined  the  collection  where  it  was  being  shown 
in  Cincinnati. 

As  the  years  passed  more  utilitarian  uses  were  developed.  Child 
clinics  and  training  schools  saw  in  a  well-formed  doll,  a  helpful 
method  by  which  to  demonstrate  and  practice  bed  care  and  bathing, 
for  hospital  teaching  and  home  nursing.  Such  a  doll,  developed  in 
composition,  became  a  practice  figure  made  in  various  age  sizes, 
and  in  1910  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Hartford  hospital  nurse,  Mrs. 
Chase  was  induced  to  make  an  adult  figure  for  hospital  use,  and 
finally  World  War  I  brought  about  the  making  of  a  life-size  figure 
for  home  nursing  instruction.  This  was  the  toy  manufacturer’s 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  replacing  the  doll  industry. 

Early  in  1950,  the  Chase  Doll  Company,  with  Mr.  Robert  Chase, 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  company,  resumed  doll  making.  This 
new  doll  Ho.  2291  (not  illustrated)  is  all  of  plastic,  indestructible 
and  able  to  survive  the  hazards  of  hard  play  and  alternate  frequent 
bathing  and  neglect. 
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FABKIC 

During  the  19th  century,  the  great  doll  producing  country  of 
Germany  used  a  variety  of  materials  in  making  their  dolls — wax, 
papier  mache,  china  and  bisque. 

With  the  approach  of  the  20th  century  there  seemed  to  be  a  reces¬ 
sion  to  the  rag  dolls  of  au  earlier  period. 

In  the  pulsing  agitation  of  reform  which  characterized  the  90’s, 
the  child  was  studied  intensively,  his  education  analyzed,  his  needs, 
physical  and  mental,  considered.  Even  the  toy — the  doll — was  not 
neglected,  and  must  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  play 
doll  which  had  been  an  adult  figure,  was  now  to  be  of  the  child’s  own 
era,  a  companion  in  fact,  and  of  the  simplest  type  to  stimulate  the 
imagination. 

In  America,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  by  his  intense  study  of  childhood, 
and  in  Germany,  Industry,  sought  for  such  a  doll  as  should  supply 
this  need.  The  Germans  offered  prizes,  and  held  exhibitions,  with 
the  result  that  another  type  of  figure  was  evolved,  a  sort  of  art 
figure,  used  for  decorative  effect,  but  of  no  interest  to  the  child. 
(See  “Decorative  Dolls").  Many  artists,  however,  answered  this 
challenge  from  childhood. 

Bertha  Ivaulitz  created  some  interesting  cloth  dolls,  well  modelled 
and  painted. 

While  there  were  numerous  other  individual  efforts  of  limited 
output,  one  doll  was  evolved  which  seemed  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  childhood,  the  Kathe  Kruse  doll.  It  was  like  a  child;  it 
was  companionable  and  won  permanent  recognition. 

Kathe  Kruse,  of  a  family  of  artists,  had  a  different  objective  from 
many  of  her  competitors.  She  was  trying  to  make  a  doll  for  her 
own  children,  and  by  trial  and  error  she  finally  achieved  a-  figure 
acceptable  to  the  child,  and  approved  by  the  adult.  Its  little  snub 
nose  and  expressive  features,  made  of  it  an  appealing  individuality, 
which  was  most  companionable.  It  could  sit  or  stand.  It  was  wash¬ 
able,  sturdy,  and  could  survive  the  rugged  play  of  active  children. 
This  homemade  product  soon  became  a  commercial  doll,  and  by  1910 
was  established  in  the  toy  shops  of  the  United  States  as  desirable, 
though  expensive. 
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No.  2034:  A  16"  undressed  model  of  that  early  period,  with  a 
Katlie  Kruse  signature  on  the  sole  of  the  left  foot. 

World  War  I  soon  made  this  doll  unobtainable  outside  of  Germany. 

Kathe  Kruse  dolls  continued  to  be  made  in  Germany  until  a  news 

♦ 

despatch  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  as  follows :  “The  well  known 
Berlin  doll  factory  of  Katlie  Kruse  has  been  closed  by  a  special  de¬ 
cree  of  Propaganda  Minister  Goebbels, — the  British  radio  said. 


No.  2034  No.  2202-NO 


quoting  a  report  from  the  Stockholm  Jidingon.  Frau  Kruse,  it  was 
said,  had  given  sad  and  desperate  faces  to  all  her  dolls  since  her 
son  was  killed  in  the  war.  The  broadcast  was  recorded  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information.'’ 

During  the  period  of  being  shut  off  from  the  former  doll  supply, 
the  United  States  made  a  brave  struggle  to  replace  the  dearth  of 
toys,  but  it  was  a  difficult  challenge  to  meet,  lacking  skilled  labor, 
machinery  and  materials. 
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Notwithstanding  tire  failure  of  many  potteries  and  designers  to 
produce  acceptable  dolls,  these  years  of  experimenting  bore  fruit  in 
the  intervals  of  peace  between  the  wars. 

Surviving  the  two  wars,  the  Kathe  Kruse  dolls  are  still  available. 

No.  2202-NO:  A  14"  doll,  with  a  composition  head,  painted 
brown  eyes  and  cloth  body  and  limbs.  Real  hair  replaces  the  painted 
hair  of  the  traditional  Kruse,  and  the  face  lacks  the  winsome  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  earlier  doll. 

This  doll  was  purchased  in  Zurich  during  the  summer  of  1949 
by  William  Osgood,  son  of  the  donor  of  the  NO  collection.  It  has 
the  signature  of  Kathe  Kruse  on  the  sole  of  the  left  foot,  and  the 
number  1610.  It  bears  two  tags — 


Putzi  Trudel  IX 
Made  in  II.  S.  Zone 


Art  Doll 

IK 
IX -128 
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Another  artist  doll  maker  who  has  carried  doll  making  beyond 
the  hobby  stage  into  the  commercial  field  is  Signora  Elena  Konig  di 
Scaveni  whose  pet  name  as  a  child  was  Lenci. 

The  cloth  doll  which  she  evolved  first,  was  a  hobby,  until  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  Italian  aviator,  went  to  World  War  I.  Then  her  only 
child  died  and  she  turned  to  doll  making,  partly  to  keep  busy,  and 
jiartly  to  support  herself. 

Her  cloth  dolls,  made  of  felt  and  with  fascinating  features  and 
expressions,  won  the  love  of  children  and  adults.  So  popular  did 
these  dolls  become  that  her  work  was  carried  on  by  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  sixty  workers  by  the  year  1938. 


No.  2203-NO  No.  364-EOC 

Purchased  in  Italy,  1949.  Purchased  in  Italy,  1929. 


Her  dolls  were  chosen  by  royalty  as  gifts.  One  of  Madame  Lenci’s 
most  famous  orders  was  that  of  Mussolini  who  ordered  four  figures 
to  be  sent  to  the  Court  of  Japan.  They  were  dressed  in  costumes  of 
finest  available  materials  distinctive  of  four  provinces  of  Italy: 
Rome,  Sardinia,  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  They  wore  real  jewels. 

Lenci  dolls  are  not  easy  to  find  in  shops  in  Italy  but  in  the  heart 
of  Turin  there  is  a  sales  exposition,  a  real  tourist  attraction.  The 
dolls  are  found  in  ship  shops  and  in  the  best  shops  in  America. 

Ho.  2203-EO:  Modern,  1949.  Purchased  in  Italy,  apparently 
some  part  of  the  inventory  of  the  original  firm. 
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At  the  present  time  (October,  1950)  the  Lenci  firm  is  no  longer 
headed  by  its  founder,  but  is  being  carried  on  by  another  firm  who 
purchased  the  plant.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  Pilade  Garella,  with 
his  brother,  is  continuing  the  original  line  of  Lenci  dolls  and  cera¬ 
mics  and  is  adding  new  designs. 

Reliable  information  as  to  competing  work  by  some  of  the  old 
workers  has  not  been  obtainable. 


A  very  pleasant  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  rag  doll 
is  the  work  of  Edith  J.  Ackley,  author  of  Dolls  to  Make  for  Fun  and 
Profit.  Her  dolls  have  encouraged  many  people  to  embark  in  doll 
making.  The  chance  painting  by  Mrs.  Ackley's  artist  daughter  of 
some  of  her  mother’s  dolls  created  a  mother  and  daughter  combina¬ 
tion  worthy  of  exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

No.  1375-ECC:  Came  to  the  collection  from  the  exhibition  at 
Goods  peed’s,  Boston. 
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ADVERTISING  RAG  DOLLS 


With  the  rapid  increase  in  advertising,  there  appeared  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  a  perfect  avalanche  of  play  dolls 
printed  in  color  an  cloth  and  marked  to  cut  out,  ready  for  sewing  and 
stuffing. 

Cereal  firms  and  other  commodities  distributed  these  as  premiums, 
a  pleasant  introduction  for  the  youngster  to  Force,  Puffed  Rice, 
Uneeda  Biscuit  and  the  like.  Sunny  Jim  and  his  jingles,  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  90's,  were  revived  more  than  thirty  years  later,  after 
Force  made  a  wide  search  for  the  author  of  the  jingles  of  Sunny 
Jim.  These  dolls  were  the  product  of  the  Niagara  Lithographing 
Co.  of  Buffalo. 

Advertising  dolls  were  not  confined  to  food  or  soap  manufacturers, 
since  the  cotton  print  industry  sold  by  the  yard  popular  subjects, 
printed  in  color,  ready  for  cutting  out  and  stuffing. 

We  have  quite  a  collection  of  these  cloth  advertising  prints,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  such  collections,  we  append  a 
short  list,  though  it  is  quite  incomplete. 

Aunt  Jemima  and  her  Pickaninnies 

R.  T.  Davis  Mill  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Sunny  Jim  and  his  Jingles 

A  premium  of  Force 

Niagara  Lithographing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rastus,  Chef  rag  doll 

A  premium  of  Cream  of  Wheat 

Puffy 

A  premium  of  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat 

Buster  Brown 

Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Co. 

Palmer  Cox  Brownies 

Arnold  Print  Works 

Sold  by  the  yard — 12  brownies  for  20^ 

Tabby  Cat  and  Kittens 

Arnold  Print  Works 

These  seemed  a  most  popular  subject.  We  are  often 
shown  these  stuffed  cats,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
cherished  here  in  Wenham,  a  half  century  ago. 
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The  elotli  printed  cutouts  for  home  stuffing  were  also  objects  of 
development,  simple  as  they  seem,  and  some  were  even  patented. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  by  a  Yew  York  woman  in  1893  on  the  ground 
that  previous  printed  cutouts  were  not  realistic,  as  the  heads  wrere 
ilat,  and  so  out  of  proportion. 

In  1900  another  patent  was  taken  out  by  one  Edward  Yewell. 
The  gist  of  his  patent  #043,385  was  that  his  was  a  more  durable  doll 
because  of  fewer  seams  and  better  patterned  feet. 


LIFE  SIZE  HOME  MADE  KAO  DOLLS 

There  were  also  local  patterns  of  life-size  rag  dolls  which  were 
made  to  wear  dresses  of  three  or  four-year  sizes. 

A  pattern  long  in  use  by  the  Hopes  family  in  Salem  was  so  real¬ 
istic  as  to  deceive  a  policeman  on  the  beat.  A  couple  of  visiting 
grandchildren  playing  with  one  of  these  dolls  very  roughly,  so 
scandalized  the  policeman  by  their  apparent  brutal  treatment  of  a 
little  girl,  that  he  reported  them  to  the  grandmother,  to  the  joy  of 
the  little  girls. 

Such  life-size  dolls  have  been  room  companions  to  college  girls, 
who  found  relaxation  in  dressing  them  in  ready-made  clothing  from 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  WOOD 

While  we  readily  accept  the  cloth  doll  as  the  folk  doll  of  America, 
the  early  doll  of  the  Continent  seems  to  have  been  the  doll  of  wood. 
In  addition  to  the  many  of  these  wooden  dolls  which  survive,  we 
have  rare  portraits  and  prints  of  children  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  the  wooden  dolls  figure. 

The  popular  wooden  play  doll  commonly  called  “Peg-doll,” 
“Penny-wood,’7  was  born  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  where  there  was 
an  abundance  of  wood,  and  was  fostered  by  the  need  of  occupation 
during  the  long  winters.  The  product  of  these  long  winters  was 
packed  up  and  peddled  in  distant  towns.  These  were  crude  little 
figures,  but  they  were  an  excellent  basis  for  dressing  and  play.  They 
soon  became  so  popular,  that  the  making  was  carried  on  by  a  sort 
of  assembly  line,  one  person  carving  heads  and  bodies,  another  limbs, 
still  another  pegged  them  together,  and  finally  the  faces  were  painted. 
Starting  as  a  home  industry,  it  developed  into  a  factory  product. 

These  dolls  were  so  inexpensive  that  they  were  more  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  children,  and  were  sold  all  over  Europe  and  America. 

This  was  the  type  of  doll  which  Queen  Victoria  delighted  in  dress- 
in  o* 

Unfortunately  the  doll  of  Queen  Victoria  owned  by  this  collection 
disappeared  while  the  collection  was  shown  in  Philadelphia.  Should 
this  doll  appear  in  any  exhibition,  it  might  easily  be  identified  from 
the  description  in  the  original  card  catalog. 
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No.  20 8-ID C :  A  44"  Peg-wood,  1798. 

No.  185-IDC:  A  5-i"  Peg-wood,  brought  from  Paris  in  1824. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  these  two.  Both  dolls  are  from 

«/ 

Wenham  donors,  though  the  dates  given  by  the  former  owners  place 
them  some  26  years  apart. 

Both  have  high  back  combs,  painted  curls  about  the  forehead  and 
a  well-cut  nose.  The  costumes  of  each  are  original ;  the  one  from 
Paris  has  a  flounce  of  gray  tulle,  while  the  English  doll  has  sleeves 
of  gray  tulle. 


No.  185-IDC  No.  208-1  DC 


The  discrepancy  in  dates  of  such  similar  dolls  may  be  accounted 

•J-  «/  «/ 

for  in  favor  of  the  earlier,  1798,  which  came  directly  from  an 
English  family  who  had  treasured  it  for  several  generations,  while 
the  Paris  date  of  1824  was  the  date  it  was  purchased  in  Paris,  per¬ 
haps  as  an  antique. 

No.  398:  Another  penny-wooden,  brought  to  Wenham  75  years 
ago  from  Ireland  as  “grandmothers  doll."  Its  battered  body  tells 
of  years  of  hard  play;  the  face  which  is  painted  directly  on  the 
wood  lacks  the  white  background  upon  which  the  features  were 
painted  in  German  dolls,  so  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  a 
crude  home  whittled  doll  from  Ireland.  (Not  illustrated). 
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Queen  Anne  Type 

Loan  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Osgood  of  Salem  who  thus  writes, 
“This  doll  belonged  to  Susanna  Holyoke,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Augustus  Holyoke.  In  1795,  Susanna  Holyoke  went  to  a  ball 
at  the  Assembly  House  on  Federal  Street  and  her  maid  accompanied 
her.  Returning  home,  the  maid  dressed  this  doll  in  exact  imitation 
of  one  of  the  elegantly  dressed  ladies  she  saw  at  the  ball.” 
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While  the  vogue  for  the  early  wooden  doll  from  Germany  has 
been  replaced  by  play  dolls  of  other  materials,  there  have  been 
sporadic  efforts  during  the  last  100  years  to  produce  a  wooden  doll 
in  the  United  States  which  should  mark  a  more  advanced  period  of 
construction. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  is  the  effort  of  a  small  group  in  the 
little  town  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  where  a  royal  struggle  was  made 

to  protect  a  small  toy  business  started  by  one  Joel  Ellis.  The 
casual  products  of  the  men,  who  at  various  times  in  a  half  century 
or  so,  worked  in  Springfield,  have  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
collectors,  not  because  of  the  beauty  or  desirability  of  the  dolls,  but 
rather  because  of  a  series  of  patented  joints,  which  seemed  to  offer 
a  pleasant  game  of  identifying  these  patented  heads  and  joints  with 
the  work  of  the  different  men  who  lived  in  the  Vermont  town  and 
patented  the  varied  improvements. 

Since  the  doll  itself  was  no  achievement  and  added  nothing  to  the 
development  of  the  play  doll,  we  refer  discussion  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  various  collector  publications,  which  have  devoted  much 
time  and  space  to  the  quest.1 

1.  American  made  Dolls  and  Figurines  1940.  Doll  Collectors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  pp.  12-16. 

Doll  Collectors  of  America,  Supplement  1942,  pp.  51-56,  pp.  62-69. 

More  About  Dolls,  Janet  Johl,  pp.  50-55. 

Fascinating*  Story  of  Dolls,  Janet  Johl,  pp.  63-74. 
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The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  Vermont  doll  illustrates  the 
guileless  manner  with  which  these  Vermont  inventors  used  each 
other’s  patents. 

Vo.  2420 :  Has  a  Saunders  body,  a  Johnson  head,  and  metal  feet. 
There  is  a  faint  band  of  discoloration  around  the  waist  and  neck, 
probably  where  there  was  a  black  band  bearing  the  patent  numbers. 
However  supple  the  joints  became  through  various  patents,  the  doll 
could  never  be  a  favorite  toy — 'hard  and  with  those  metal  feet,  por¬ 
tents  of  many  a  bruise. 


No.  2420 
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Ho.  679-ECC :  11£".  A  wooden  doll,  metal  hands  and  feet  with 

carriage.  The  walking  mechanism  installed  in  the  body  is  covered 
by  Goodwin's  Patent  (Ao.  61416)  dated  Jan.  22,  1867:  an  im¬ 
provement  in  mechanical  movements  to  he  applied  to  Automaton 
Toys  and  Hobby  Horses.” 

We  always  have  the  patent  drawings  and  specifications  with  this 
doll,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  visitors,  a  bit  incredulous  as  to 
how  the  movements  of  a  quadruped  may  he  adapted  to  a  biped. 

It  might  he  well  to  comment  that  many  individual  craftsmen,  par¬ 
ticularly  men  about  boats,  tried  their  hand  in  making  wooden  figures 
with  articulated  limbs. 


No.  679-ECC 
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Another  effort  of  greater  value  was  made  by  a  Philadelphia  manu¬ 
facturer  of  toy  pianos,  by  name,  0.  Schoenhut.  His  son  produced  a 
wood  doll  of  good  proportion  and  joints  which  was  a  triumph  of 
construction. 

The  faces  were  modelled  by  a  well-known  sculptor.  The  entire 
figure  is  made  of  wood.  The  joints  are  made  with  Schoenhut  patent 
steel  springs  and  swivel  joints.  The  doll  can  stand  alone  or  sit  in 
any  position.  Painted  in  oil  colors,  and  can  be  washed  without 
injury.  This  jointed  figure  was  patented  Jan.  IT,  1911,  (Ho. 
982-096).  During  World  War  I  this  doll  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  constructed  doll  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  expensive  doll  which  was  a  handicap  to  the  general 
public.  With  peace,  and  the  influx  of  the  cheap  doll  from  Germany 
and  Japan,  such  a  well  made  doll  could  not  survive,  and  it  is  now 
an  ornament  to  collectors’  shelves,  since  the  making  was  discon¬ 
tinued  after  1924. 


Ho.  2321-ECC :  15^". 

Schoenhut  All  Wood  Doll.  Be¬ 
tween  shoulders  on  back  is 
printed : 

Schoenhut  Doll 
Pat.  Jan.  17th,  1911 
U.  S.  A. 


No.  2321-ECC 
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No.  1080 :  Wood  head.  The  Wenham  donor  of  this  head  came 
from  the  boat  building  town  of  Bath,  Maine.  During  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  at  least  three  generations  the  head  was  known  to  have  had 
several  cloth  bodies,  and  the  face  was  repainted  many  times.  The 
doll  had  been  cataloged  as  of  papier  mache  in  accord  with  the  opinion 
of  several  collectors. 

A  visiting  collector  in  the  summer  of  1049  noted  the  similarity  to 
a  head  recently  advertised,  which  sold  for  the  astonishing  sum  of 
$200.  Comparison  of  the  photographs  disclosed  almost  identical 
heads.  The  doll  was  hastily  undressed,  the  head  was  removed  from 
the  body  to  which  it  was  sewn,  and  revealed  that  the  head  and  rigid 
bust  were  cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  to  form  a 
shell,  in  which  the  hair  and  features  were  carved  and  then  painted. 
Since  that  time  three  other  heads  have  been  seen,  with  the  possible 
conclusion  that  these  heads  were  the  work  of  one  man,  probably  a 
sailor,  since  all  of  the  heads  were  from  seacoast  towns. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  more  accurate  story  of  these  heads  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  since  they  are  interesting  and  worthy  of  more  precise  in¬ 
formation. 


No.  1089 
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No.  1552-ECC 


No.  1552-ECC:  A  wooden  hand- 
carved  doll  which  we  notice  captioned 
in  some  collections  as  from  Sweden. 
The  doll  here  illustrated  and  several 
others  in  the  collection  of  varying  sizes, 
were  purchased  from  a  hand  carver  in 
Switzerland  and  sent  from  there  about 
1018.  These  dolls  wore  well  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  styles  of  1920  and  made  attrac- 
tive  play  dolls. 


The  collection  has  many  examples  by  individuals  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  wooden  dolls. 


No.  1651-ECC:  Not  illustrated.  An  excellent  hit  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  from  an  artist  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  A  few  of  these  at 
one  time  sold  at  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  in  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  artist  craftsman’s  scale  models  of  miniature  furniture 
are  genuine  objects  for  collectors,  who  collect  for  quality. 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  WAX 

We  have  noted  that  the  making  of  the  wooden  doll  was  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance  to  Germany  as  early  as  the  16tli  century. 

J-  4/  «y 

Other  materials  than  wood,  however,  were  employed  as  they  be¬ 
came  available.  Wax,  papier  mache  and  china  were  used  simultane¬ 
ously  for  the  fashioning  of  dolls’  heads  and  limbs  in  the  develoo- 
ment  of  this  important  industry. 

Since  the  employment  of  these  materials  depended  upon  the  use 
of  the  mold,  it  is  small  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  similarity  in 
the  form  and  expression  of  the  heads,  since  the  same  mold  was  re¬ 
peatedly  used  with  slight  variations  in  headdress  and  wigs.  When 
worn  out,  the  molds  were  just  copied  again. 

While  there  is  no  priority  in  studying  these  three  materials,  we 
will  first  illustrate  the  wax  figures,  since  working  in  wax  was  a  very 
early  technique,  utilized  in  the  making  of  figurines  for  religious 
celebrations.  (See  “Religious  Figurines.”)  The  story  of  the  wax 
doll,  like  that  of  wood  or  clay,  goes  back  to  a  period  before  the 
Christian  era  when  images  were  fashioned  from  wax. 

The  real  ancestors  of  the  wax  doll  begin  to  appear  about  the 
time  of  the  4th  century  when  working  in  wax  was  introduced  into 
the  fine  arts.  Artists  found  that  making  portraits  in  wax  was  very 
lucrative,  and  soon  these  wax  portraits  developed  into  memorials  of 
departed  friends  and  as  such  were  placed  upon  the  walls  of  churches. 
In  addition,  the  figures  in  the  Creche  and  the  Miracle  scenes  were 
fashioned  in  wax  and  were  a  part  of  the  embellishment  of  every 
clinrch.  By  the  14th  century  the  walls  in  some  churches  became  so 
covered  with  memorial  figures  as  to  necessitate  their  removal  for 
safety.  This  removal  of  the  wax  figures  from  the  churches,  coupled 
with  the  Reformation,  which  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  images,  re¬ 
duced  the  business  of  working  in  wax.  Of  the  survivors  of  this 
wholesale  destruction,  some  were  cherished  as  religious  souvenirs, 
and  others  absorbed  by  children  as  toys. 

The  funeral  image  of  wax,  however,  persisted  as  a  custom,  but  on 
account  of  the  great  expense,  was  largely  confined  to  royalty.  This 
custom  was  followed  by  increased  demand  for  miniature  reproduc¬ 
tions.  These  wax  figures  became  the  antecedents  of  the  wax  heads 
and  of  figures  of  the  18th  century  which  were  used  as  fashion  models. 
Heads  with  elaborately  dressed  hair  were  exported  from  France  to 

4/ 

other  European  countries  and  the  United  States  as  models  of  the 
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latest  style  in  hair  dressing.  It  is  interesting  that  during  the  War 
of  1812,  safe  convoy  was  granted  to  ships  carrying  fashion  dolls. 

Tussaud’s  Wax  Works 

Madame  Tussaud  learned  to  model  in  wax  from  her  uncle  in 
Paris,  and  moving  to  London  in  1802,  took  her  uncle’s  whole  collec¬ 
tion  with  her.  The  Tussauds  through  three  generations  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  model  life-size  figures  of  illustrious  persons  and  exhibit 
them  in  London  where  they  still  are  shown  after  the  interim  of 
World  War  II.  These  figures,  being  life-size,  never  were  created 
as  dolls,  but  kept  alive  the  skill  in  modelling  in  wax. 

Poured  Wax  Made  Ox  a  Mold,  Is  The  First  Type 

Xo.  27-ECC:  44".  This  solid  poured  white  wax  doll,  with 

painted  hair,  and  inset  glass  eyes,  was  undoubtedly  made  for  a  play 
doll,  and  is  the  earliest  wax  play  doll  in  the  collection.  It  is  dated 
1810'  and  came  from  the  Xeville  Jackson  Collection,  illustrated  in 
Toys  of  Other  Days,  pages  16-17. 

Another  of  this  earliest  type  is  Xo.  16-IDC  Baby  Doll.  9". 
Solid  wax  molded  head.  Hair  painted  on  wax.  Papier  mache  limbs 
with  a  cloth  body.  A  bellows  inserted  in  the  body,  covered  with 
sheepskin,  emits  a  squeak  or  wail  when  the  head  is  pressed  down 
and  the  hips  pressed  up.  Date  is  uncertain,  but  the  Wenham  donor 
says  it  was  brought  from  the  Continent,  c.  1824. 


No.  27-ECC  No.  16-IDC  No.  1396 
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Ho.  1306  :  Wax  over  composition.  This  is  a  very  common  type 
of  wax  over  composition.  A  thin  layer  of  the  wax  over  the  pink 
composition  head,  which  has  features  and  red  cheeks  painted  before 
the  thin  layer  of  wax  is  applied.  Hair  confined  in  a  snood.  Cloth 
body,  original  clothes,  dress  bright  blue  de-laine  with  white  trim¬ 
ming.  Given  to  a  Wenham  child  in  1870. 

The  first  wax  figures  made  especially  for  play  dolls  and  for 
commemorative  dolls  were  done  in  England  by  the  Montanan 
family,  leading  wax  doll  artists.  These  heads  were  made  of  poured 
wax,  in  all  sizes,  and  were  popular.  The  Montanaris  developed  the 
method  of  embedding  hair,  strand  by  strand  into  the  wax  with  a 
hot  needle. 

Hos.  375-IDC  and  381-IDC  represent  the  Montanari  type.  (Hot 
illustrated.) 

By  the  10th  century,  possession  of  a  beautiful  play  doll  of  wax 
was  the  ambition  of  little  girls,  and  in  the  developing  of  these  wax 
dolls  there  were  many  stages  by  which  the  wax  doll  was  perfected 
and  brought  within  the  price  range  of  more  people. 

Wax  dolls  fall  into  three  general  types — those  having  heads  of 
pure  wax,  and  those  that  are  wax  over  composition,  and  those  of 
wax  reinforced  by  papier  mache  from  the  inside,  which  were  the 
most  durable. 

In  the  early  models  of  poured  wax  the  cheeks  and  lips  were 
painted  directly  on  the  wax  as  were  the  eyebrows  and  lashes;  later 
the  composition  was  painted  before  the  wax  was  poured  over. 

Glass  and  enamel  eves  were  used.  It  is  hard  to  date  the  first  use 

♦ 

of  glass  eyes  in  the  history  of  dolls.  There  is  said  to  be  a  wax  doll 
with  eyes  of  Steigel  glass  made  by  Steigel  himself,  dating  c.  1750. 
Open  and  shut  eyes  were  first  controlled  bv  a  wire  passing  through 
the  body  and  protruding  from  the  side.  The  counter  balance  type 
of  eves  came  later.  Brown  eves  are  less  common  than  blue.  Blue 
eyes  became  fashionable  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne. 
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No.  3-IDC:  22".  Wax  head  and  bust;  kid  arms;  cloth  body; 
eyes  open  and  close  by  a  wire  pulled  from  the  side;  c.  1820.  Orig¬ 
inal  clothes. 

No.  1688:  24".  Wax  head  and  bust.  Slit  in  the  head,  out  of 

7 

which  the  hair  falls.  Brown  kid  arms.  Brought  from  Paris  1849. 
Original  dress. 

No.  13-IDC:  Wax.  13-J".  Beal  hair  in  curls;  stationary  glass 
eyes;  kid  hands;  body  and  legs  of  cloth;  original  clothes,  black  silk 
bodice,  mulberry  muslin  skirt. 


No.  3-IDC  No.  1688  No.  13-IDC 
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It  is,  of  course,  a  well  known  fact,  and  oft  quoted,  that  fashion 
puppets  were  objects  of  special  privilege  in  times  of  war,  and  were 
allowed  free  passage;  ships  carrying  the  fashion  puppets  were  not 
fired  upon.  This  regulation  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  first  Em¬ 
pire.  It  behooves  us  to  beware  of  the  attribution  of  many  19th 
century  dolls  as  fashion  dolls.  The  files  of  United  States  local 
papers  have  been  combed  for  the  advertisements  of  fashion  dolls 
and  a  few  have  been  found.  From  our  own  study,  we  should  feel 
that  more  often  the  fashion  doll  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  Russia  and 
to  India,  than  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  authentic  wax  fashion  doll  unless  it  be  this  beautifully 
coiffured  head. 

Xo.  1519 :  Head  of  wax,  bust  of  composition.  Painted  eves. 
The  blond  hair  adorned  with  a  cherry  velvet  ribbon  makes  a  model 
easy  for  a  hair  dresser  to  follow.  Sent  from  England  to  Xew 
Brunswick.  X o  date. 


Xo.  1549 
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Mannequins  have  been  most  adaptable  for  presenting  scenes  in 

store  windows,  for  the  amusement  and  delight  of  children  and 

•7 

grownups.  During  the  90’s,  in  one  of  its  Christmas  windows  R.  H. 
White  Company  of  Boston  depicted  a  southern  scene,  with  a  cake 
walk  and  a  group  of  delighted  pickaninnies. 

Nos.  575,  576,  577-IDC  represents  three  of  the  mannequins  of 
the  cake  walk. 

For  several  decades,  the  wax  play  doll  continued  to  be  the  prize 
possession  of  childhood  until  supplanted  by  the  bisque  doll,  and 
during  World  War  I  the  wax  play  doll  faded  away  completely. 


Nos.  575,  576,  577-IDC 
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We  are  showing  this  glass  covered  boxed  wax  figure,  hoping  for 
some  information  as  to  its  purpose. 

No.  1639-NO:  Found  in  the  storeroom  of  an  old  Salem  family. 
The  figure  is  crudely  modelled  of  wax,  dressed  in  cheap  silk  and 
lace,  and  surrounded  by  wax  fruits  and  artificial  flowers,  embedded 
in  what  seems  to  be  tar. 

We  have  located  six  of  these  boxes,  varying  in  size,  but  similar 
in  makeup,  and  all  found  in  towns  along  the  New  England  coast. 
The  owners  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  purpose  or  whence  they  came. 

Imaginative  visitors  have  suggested  several  solutions :  memorial 
figures ;  fancy  covers  of  some  imported  fruits ;  decorative  pictures ; 
religious  symbols.  None  of  these  suggestions  seems  convincing. 

There  is  a  half-obliterated  label  on  the  one  illustrated  reading, 
“Brought  from . by  Capt .  Mediterranean. 


No.  1639-NO 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  PAPIER  MACHE 

The  invention  or  discovery  of  papier  mache  as  a  material  suitable 
for  molding  dolls’  heads  was  another  step  in  changing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  play  doll.  Papier  mache,  made  of  shredded  paper  bound 
together  with  an  adhesive,  like  glue  or  clay,  was  easily  worked,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  less  perishable.  The  head  usually  of  the 
adult  class  was  molded  in  two  pieces;  limbs  of  wood  and  the  bodies 
were  kid  or  cloth  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

This  type  of  doll  was  made  in  Sonneburg  as  early  as  1810  and 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855  had  at 
that  time  been  developed  into  a  doll  of  some  beauty,  and  a  real 
competitor  of  the  china  doll.  ■ 

The  first  patent  taken  out  in  the  United  States  was  not  until 
1858  when  Ludwig  Greiner  applied  for  a  patent  for  an  indestructi¬ 
ble  doll,  which  he  apparently  manufactured  for  some  ten  years. 
A  Greiner  doll  is  certainly  to  be  shown  in  most  collections.  They 
varied  slightly  in  hair-do’s,  some  were  marked  and  some  unmarked 
and  varied  sufficiently  to  form  a  basis  for  controversy  as  to  their 
origin  when  unmarked. 
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In  selecting  examples  from  each  of  the  three  materials  used  by 
the  Germans  during  the  19th  century,  wax,  papier-mache  and  china, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  dolls  of  these  materials  were  generally 
unmarked  before  1890.  In  that  year,  our  Congress  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  imported  articles  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin.  These  little  toys  then  in  the  International  Doll 
Collection  (IDC)  have  no  birth  certificate  to  offer,  or  certification 
of  birthplace.  The  date  must  be  checked  with  ownership  dates,  not 
always  reliable. 

For  instance,  this  doll,  a  papier  mache,  10",  'No.  650-IDC,  bore 
the  astonishing  label  that  it  was  in  1888,  250  years  old.  Fortunately 
there  was  an  appended  list  of  the  different  owners  which  could  be 
checked,  and  it  reduced  the  lady’s  age  to  75  years  in  1900.  The 
error  of  175  years  was  one  of  those  careless  deductions  of  an 
amateur. 

No.  463-IDC:  13-J".  Brought  to  this  country  before  1835.  Be¬ 

longed  to  Abigail  Adams.  Bought  in  Peru  by  Adams. 


No.  650-IDC 


No.  463-IDC 
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No.  52-ECC :  Doll’s  head  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Neville  Jack- 
son.  1820.  6-J".  This  head  is  of 

papier  mache,  rather  than  of  com¬ 
position  as  captioned  in  Toys  of 
Other  Days. 


No.  52-ECC 


No.  11-IDC 

No.  11-IDC:  “Rollo”  and  No.  12- 
ID  C  :  “Lucy/7  sent  from  Paris  to  a  Wen- 
ham  child  in  1820.  Wearing  their  orig¬ 
inal  clothes,  they  show  cherished  care  for 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

d  c J 


No.  2  8-ID C:  A  bov, 
given  with  no  birth  certi- 
cate.  Original  clothes. 


No.  28-IDC 
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No.  377-IDC  and  No.  378-IDC:  Twin  figures.  1 6^4 "  with  a 
dim  W  W  mark.  Said  to  have  been  owned  by  a  Boston  family  e. 
1822.  Identical  heads.  Painted  eyes.  Rigid  heads  and  busts. 
Bodies  of  kid,  on  which  are  fastened  wooden  limbs.  Shoes  of  one, 
blue,  the  other,  red.  Original  dresses  of  brown  flowered  calico. 
Petticoats  trimmed  with  bands  of  quilting.  Busts  do  not  fit  too  well 
the  slender  kid  bodies. 


No.  377-IDC 


No.  378-IDC 
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The  discovery  in  Europe  of  the  art  of  making  porcelain,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  artist  a  new  material  of  great  value.  The  secret 
of  kaolin,  the  ingredient  of  hard  porcelain,  which  alone  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  hard  paste  for  which  potters  had  long  been  seeking,  was 
jealously  guarded. 

Great  numbers  of  figurines  were  produced  at  Meissen  and  other 
factories,  and  several  collections  of  these  works  of  art  may  be  studied 
in  various  museums  in  the  United  States.  The  secret  was  not  long 
kept. 

Saxony  was  the  center  from  which  every  country  drew  its  supply. 
With  the  long  tradition  of  doll  making,  it  was  natural  to  utilize  the 
new  material  in  the  making  of  dolls’  heads.  The  industry  was  a 
valuable  one  economically.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
doll  was  in  the  labor.  The  mortality  of  the  china  doll  was  so  high 
that  the  demand  was  constant. 

The  modelling  of  these  heads  shows  some  variety  and  occasional 
beauty. 

The  flow  of  china  heads  from  Germany  in  the  19tli  century  demon¬ 
strates  that  here  was  the  never  ending  source  of  supply.  There  was 
a  limited  variation  in  the  designs  of  these  heads.  We  do  not  entirely 
agree  that  the  style  of  the  hair  dressing  may  be  a  guide  to  date  the 
doll,  either  in  wax,  papier  mache  or  china.  With  very  little  com¬ 
petition,  there  was  slight  need  to  design  new  heads  or  create  a  period 
doll  to  stimulate  sales. 
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It  is  difficult  to  select  examples  of  interest  from  the  scores  of  china 
dolls  in  the  collection,  all  secured  in  the  late  19th  century  and  mostly 
unmarked. 

Perhaps  the  post  of  honor  should  he  given  to  the  childhood  doll  of 
Mrs.  Horton  who  assembled  the  International  Doll  Collection. 

Ho.  1-IDC:  22-J".  Dated  1850.  Cloth  body,  kid  arm.  “My 
name  is  Phoebe  Ann  Elizabeth  Tilton  Abbot  Church  Richards.  I 
was  made  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  by  Mary  Ann  Richards,  the 
great,  great  grandmother  of  the  fourth  generation  now  living  (1899). 
The  calico  of  my  dress  is  over  100  years  old.  It  was  in  the  family 
of  General  Putnam  of  Revolutionary  fame." 

t / 


Xo.  1-IDC 
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N o.  229-IDC:  China  doll,  with  a  snood,  7"  high  x  5^"  broad,  a 
survivor  of  the  Boston  Fire  (1872).  Following  the  fire,  it  was  found 
buried  in  the  debris  of  a  toy  store.  The  head  has  no  inside  glaze 
as  observed  on  all  other  heads,  but  does  have  the  same  short  neck 
and  shoulders  characteristic  of  other  china  heads.  The  hair  and 
snood1  are  now  a  deep  brown.  The  snood  may  have  originally  been 
lustre. 

No.  1546-IDC:  A  boy. 


No.  1546-IDC  No.  229-IDC 


A  very  popular  type  of  china  doll  was  the  doll-house  doll,  ranging 
from  4  to  6  inches,  and  presiding  with  a  large  family  in  a  well- 
furnished  doll  house  of  the  90’s. 

Earlier  than  these  were  the  tiny  china  figures,  from  one-half  to 
three  inches,  collected  by  children  as  boys  collected  marbles.  These 
tiny  figures  had  hinged  arms  and  legs.  A  rigid  type,  limbs  and 
body  in  one  piece,  it  was  called  “Frozen  Charlotte, 77  named  from  an 
old  New  England  ballad  of  the  60?s  called  “Fair  Charlotte."  The 
twenty-two  verses  of  crude  rhyme2  tell  the  story  of  a  young  Vermont 
girl  who  started  for  a  party  on  a  cold  winter  night,  refusing  her 
mother’s  warning  to  wrap  herself  in  a  warm  cloak.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  party  fifteen  miles  distant,  her  escort  lifted  her  from 
the  sleigh  a  frozen  corpse  and  “she  spoke  never  more.” 

1.  The  “snood”  was  originally  a  pleating  of  ribbon  to  confine  the  hair, 
as  a  symbol  of  virginity.  It  now  is  used  without  regard  to  its  basic  mean¬ 
ing. 

2.  Journal  of  Am.  Folklore,  1912,  Phillips  Barry. 
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It  is  a  vcrv  easy  transition  from  the  china  doll  to  the  making  of 
the  bisque.  China,  porcelain  and  bisque  are  all  made  of  different 
types  of  biscuit.  The  china  is  glazed  and  the  bisque  unglazed. 

The  bisque  doll  is  the  most  familiar  type  of  fabrication  to  the 
children  of  the  last  sixty-five  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  the  making  of  bisque  heads, 
as  well  as  of  china  and  other  materials. 

The  German  type  bisque  doll,  with  its  rather  expressionless  baby 
face,  staring  blue  eyes  and  buxom  body  of  composition,  was  dressed 
at  first  as  an  adult,  and  this  flaxen  haired  Germanic  type  persisted, 
whether  dressed  as  an  adult,  a  child,  or  in  any  racial  costume  of 
other  lands. 

The  large  number  of  bisque  dolls  and  heads  in  the  collection  show 
a  bewildering  number  of  marks — French,  German  and  sometimes  a 
combination  of  the  makers  in  both  France  and  Germany.  There  are 

i/ 

also  many  with  no  marks. 

«/ 

The  rise  of  the  French  bisque,  of  which  the  Jumeau  factory  is  the 
outstanding  example,  was  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  French 
company  by  the  Germans.  This  story  makes  an  interesting  sequence 
to  follow  for  those  who  have  the  yen  for  such  research — time-con- 
suming  and  interesting. 

The  French  had  lone'  been  the  dolls’  best  dressmakers,  but  were 
forced  to  buy  their  heads  of  Germany  because  the  Germans  could 
make  them  cheaper.  Finally  a  Frenchman,  Jumeau  by  name,  de¬ 
cided  to  free  France  from  this  German  domination,  and  set  him¬ 
self  to  create  a  finer  type  of  bisque.  Calling  in  skilled  artists  and 
workmen,  he  achieved  a  really  beautiful  face  of  delicately  colored 
biscuit,  with  a  well-proportioned  body  of  kid.  This  completed  figure 
was  dressed  in  the  latest  French  fashions. 

The  manufacture  of  these  French  dolls  was  a  complicated,  highly 
specialized  process.  The  factory  employed  a  large  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  workers  to  make  such  a  doll  as  was  produced  in  the  Jumeau 
and  his  competitors7  factories.1  Fourteen  sizes  were  made,  the 
largest  thirty-nine  inches.  The  tourist  making  the  “grand  tour”  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  invariably  left  France  with  a 
trunk  containing  a  French  doll  with  clothing  and  accessories  for 
every  occasion. 

«z 

While  the  finest  types  of  bisque  heads  were  made  in  France,  the 

1.  Les  Jouets :  Ilistoire  Fabrication,  by  Leo  Claretic — Paris  1895. 
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Germans  soon,  and  later  the  Japanese,  copied  these  French  heads. 
With  cheaper  labor  and  better  factory  facilities,  they  were  soon  able 
to  regain  the  former  monopoly.  The  Germans  were  even  controlling 
the  Jnmeau  factory  when  World  War  I  began  and  the  factory  was 
seized  as  alien  property,  being  largely  owned  by  Germans. 


No.  1213  No.  2157 

Bo.  1213:  French  bisque.  18%"  with  no  mark.  The  bisque 
has  a  pinkish  cast,  head  with  swivel  neck,  ears  pierced,  stationary 
glass  eyes.  Body  is  kid.  Bight  and  left  hands  different  modelling. 
The  doll  is  accompanied  by  a  trunk  packed  with  four  elaborate 
costumes,  hoopskirt,  multiple  accessories  and  jewelry.  This  is  the 
type  of  doll  which  was  a  “must”  for  American  tourists  to  bring  back 
from  Paris  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 

FT O'.  2157 :  Sweet  face  of  fine  bisque.  Ears  pierced,  head  re¬ 
volves  on  a  rigid  bust,  stationary  glass  eyes.  Cloth  body  and  legs. 
Dressed  in  white  muslin  with  cherry  sash.  The  china  hands  of 
this  doll  are  joined  to  the  cloth  arms  by  the  M.  Kintzback  Patent — 
FT o.  95489  of  18G9 — “an  improved  manner  of  fastening  the  hands 
of  dolls  into  the  arms.” 
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How  completely  the  Germans  controlled  the  doll  industry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  favorite  dolls  of  American  children, 
designed  in  the  United  States,  were  manufactured  in  Germany  of 
bisque  and  celluloid.  There  were  other  textures  of  the  bisque  which 
were  both  finer  and  coarser. 

Parian.  The  texture  of  Parian  was  so  fine  as  to  appear  like 
marble.  The  eyes  were  painted  and  the  hair  molded.  Many  Parian 
heads  had  a  touch  of  lustre,  sometimes  in  the  trimmings  of  the  hair, 
sometimes  in  the  molded  necklace,  or  in  the  lace  frills  on  the  bust. 

Stone  bisque  was  of  a  coarser  texture,  a  dull  white,  with  painted 
cheeks  and  was  a  cheaper  grade  specially  used  in  small  jointed 
figures  of  lr/  to  3",  the  delight  of  children  to  collect  in  the  80’s. 
They  were  inexpensive  and  easy  to  dress. 

Ho.  1013:  An  artistocratie  head  of  Parian  brought  from  Paris 
and  dressed  in  the  home.  American  made  rag  body. 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  COMPOSITION 

It  would  seem  that  every  successful  material  used  in  doll  con- 
struction  has  developed  easily  into  a  similar  material  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  making  the  doll. 

From  papier  mache,  which  is  breakable,  made  of  paper  pulp  held 
together  by  an  adhesive,  was  evolved  the  composition,  using  a  pulp 
or  dough  of  sawdust  and  an  adhesive.  The  stability  and  texture  of 
the  composition  has  been  increased  by  various  patents  from  1877 
when  Lazarus  Reichman  started  the  composition  doll  on  its  present 
popular  course.  Composition  offers  the  principal  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  present  day  dolls.  As  developed  in  the  LTnited 
States,  it  is  almost  unbreakable. 

The  inception  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  use  of  expensive  steel 
molds,  the  actual  manufacture,  the  joining  of  the  halves  of  each 
part,  the  spraying  and  the  polishing  and  painting,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  manifold  operations  which  brings  this  composition  doll  to 
the  perfection  of  its  present  form.  The  cheap  doll  lessens  these 
operations;  the  beautiful  and  more  costly  doll  increases  them. 

A  stock  body  of  composition  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  of  a 
trade-marked  head.  (See  Plastic  Doll.) 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  CELLULOID 

Celluloid  was  an  English  invention,  but  it  was  an  American  who 
worked  out  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  made  commercially. 

A  prize  of  $10,000  was  offered  to  the  one  who  should  discover  a 
process  of  making  a  substitute  for  ivory.  The  winner  of  the  prize, 
Hyatt,  in  1870  started  a  factory  in  Newark,  N.  J.  where  he  manu¬ 
factured  the  substance  celluloid.  This  celluloid  was  adapted  to 
molding,  was  washable,  sanitary,  and  beside  the  many  utilitarian 
articles  constructed  from  it,  seemed  specially  adapted  to  the  making 
of  dolls.  Germany,  Poland  and  Japan  all  used  this  material  and 
all  had  factories  in  which  dolls  were  made.  In  the  United  States, 
a  fine  type  of  celluloid  doll  was  made  in  1912  by  the  Parsons- 
Jaekson  Co. 

While  celluloid  may  have  been  the  herald  of  the  plastic,  it  was 
never  too  important  as  a  doll  material.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
and  well  remembered  celluloids  were  the  Kewpies  of  Pose  O’Neil. 
While  the  Kewpies  were  later  developed  in  bisque,  they  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  celluloid. 

These  little  figures  were  inexpensive  and  children  collected  huge 
families  and  dressed  them  in  small  scraps  of  material,  for  all  sorts 
of  functions. 

The  familiar  Kewpie  is  now  being  manufactured  in  tenite  plastic. 
This  plastic  Kewpie  retains  well  known  Kewpie  characteristics,  the 
long  upper  lip,  cheery  smile,  pug  nose  and  curl.  There  is  a  bit  of 
sophistication  added  in  the  eyes  that  open  and  shut,  and  which  gaze 
sidewise,  giving  the  doll  an  impish  expression.  This  plastic  in  un¬ 
breakable  and  will  withstand  hard  usage.  It  is  made  by  the  Cameo 
Doll  Company,  Port  Alleghany,  Pa. 
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Leather  lias  never  been  a  material  of  popular  use  in  the  making 
of  dolls.  It  is  natural  to  find  play  dolls  and  character  dolls  in 
Morocco  made  in  leather  since  that  country  is  skilled  in  working 
with  leather.  We  also  find  leather  dolls  made  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  and  in  the  East  Indies  on  the  island  of  Martinique. 

A  leather  dolPs  head  was  manufactured  in  Bristol,  Conn,  for  a 
short  period  of  some  ten  years,  by  one  F.  J.  Darrow,  who  took  out 
a  patent  in  186G.  Few  of  these  dolls  have  survived.  We  have  no 
example. 

No.  482-IDC:  8".  This  is  the  traditional  doll  from  Martinique, 

made  of  leather,  and  wearing  the  characteristic  turban  with  its  com¬ 
plicated  folds  and  knots.  Another  doll  in  the  collection,  brought 
from  Martinique  thirty  years  later,  is  identically  dressed,  but  with 
a  composition  head. 

The  water  carrier  from  Morocco  demonstrates  a  sincere  desire 
to  portray  a  character  and  is  worthy  of  mention.  No.  1093 — Not 
Illustrated. 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  PAPER 

As  a  material  for  doll  construction, 
paper  is  generally  confined  to  the 
“paper-doll”  type. 

Paper  dolls  make  a  story  most  fas¬ 
cinating,  as  they  appeal  to  another 
type  of  play  instinct.  They  may  be 
commercially  or  home  made,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  requiring  less  room. 
The  paper  doll  may  be  studied  under 
the  same  classification  as  the  three 
dimension  figure  and  tells  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  development,  customs 
and  history. 

«y 


ATo.  1876-ECC:  This  contempor¬ 
ary  doll  is  quite  apart  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  paper  doll,  a  solitary  example 
of  a  three-dimension  doll  all  of  paper. 

The  doll  properly  belongs  in  the 
character  doll  classification,  so  well 
does  it  illustrate  the  20th  century 

t 

teen-age  girl.  It  is  made  of  pipe 
cleaners  and  wire  with  paper  cos¬ 
tume.  It  is  well  conceived,  simple 
and  yet  full  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  type  of  teen-age  girl  in  her  sloppy 
costume  of  the  1910’s. 


No.  1876-ECC 
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THE  PLAY  DOLL  OF  METAL 
Lead  Soldiers 

Since  war  is  so  much  the  occupation  of  man  throughout  history, 
and  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  young  manhood,  it  is 
natural  that  miniatures  of  soldiers  and  war  equipment  should  occupy 
an  equally  important  place  in  the  development  of  boys’  toys. 

In  the  17th  and  18tli  centuries,  costly  silver  figures  accurate  in 
every  detail,  were  designed  by  artists,  and  made  suitable  and  wel¬ 
come  presents  to  young  royalty. 

The  appearance  of  the  tin  soldier  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the 
wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  set  a  high  standard  as  a  military 
tactician.  The  tin  soldier  was  an  answer  to  the  need  for  a  cheap 
miniature,  used  by  adults  for  demonstrating  the  tactics  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  wars  of  the  period,  and  by  the  young  as  toys. 

It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  1760  to  be  exact, 
that  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hilpert  who  operated  an  iron  foundry 
in  Nuremberg  started  to  cast  little  figures  in  tin.  They  pictured 
in  this  medium  the  everyday  activities  of  the  period.  Such  cheap 
toys  were  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  the  soldiers  were  singu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  this  mass  production.  The  more  a  person  became 
interested  in  these  little  soldiers,  the  move  he  wanted.  This  whole 
industry  became  a  German  effort,  the  painting  of  the  figures  a  home 
industry.  These  cheap  toys  were  tracked  in  neat  chip  boxes,  which 
were  largely  made  in  Thuringia  and  the  tin  soldier  became  a  Ger¬ 
man  monopoly.  The  first  products  were  the  armies  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  succeeded  by  the  Russian  Army,  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  the 
English  and  the  Crimean  soldiers. 

The  flat  figure  of  the  earliest  type  of  toy  soldier  was  followed  by 
the  rounded  type  of  lead  or  zinc  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

The  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  these  toy  soldiers  was  further 
increased  by  an  agreement  between  the  largest  manufacturers  for 
a  standard  height  called  the  Nuremberg  scale,  making  the  figures  of 
a  man  1-1/3"  to  which  scale  all  other  figures  conformed.  Great 
armies  could  thus  be  manoeuvered. 

There  is  the  familiar  story  of  Napoleon  using  the  little  lead 
soldiers  to  study  and  plan  tactical  manoeuvers.  Some  of  these 
Napoleon  soldiers  are  now  privately  owned  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York. 
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During  and  after  World  War  I,  other  countries  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  these  profitable  toys,  England  in  the  forefront,  with 
the  United  States  closely  following.  The  contribution  of  the  United 
States  was  the  hollow  soldiers,  and  the  boxes  of  materials  and  molds, 
allowing  the  boy  to  model  and  paint  his  own  soldiers. 

Other  collectible  toys  in  this  martial  division  are  the  folded  paper 
soldiers,  the  lithographed  paper  soldiers,  and  the  gum  tragacantk 
figures, — this  last  a  19th  century  sweet,  which  could  hardly  survive 
to  the  present !  Excellent  illustrations  of  these  dolls  are  seen  in  Karl 
Grbbers  “Children  s  Toys  of  Bye  gone  Days:' 

Today  many  an  adult  continues  to  augment  his  boyhood  collection 
of  lead  soldiers  with  the  ardor  of  a  stamp  collector.  Such  collections 
may  run  into  the  thousands  and  are  worthy  of  the  effort.  The  hobby 
of  collecting  lead  soldiers  has  not  been  as  widespread  in  the  United 
States  as  on  the  continent  where  there  are  national  societies  whose 
members  may  number  in  their  collections  40,000  and  more. 

With  the  daily  thought  of  war,  these  collectible  miniatures  offer 
to  the  young  a  vent  for  their  warlike  interest,  and  if  preserved  and 
more  specialized  will  be  of  future  historical  value. 

The  case  of  English  soldiers  illustrated  is  from  a  large  modern 
collection  loaned  by  William  B.  Osgood  of  Wen-ham. 


II U 
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Perhaps  no  nation  has  been  as  prolific  in  the  delicate  use  of  metal 
as  the  Swiss.  A  nation  skilled  in  mechanical  work  in  metal,  it  has 
produced  many  marvels  of  mechanism  in  dolls.  There  was  a  period 
a  few  years  ago  when  a  jointed  all  metal  doll  was  imported  from 
Switzerland  and  appeared  in  a  few  shops  in  the  United  States.  This 
doll  has  ball  and  socket  metal  joints  and  the  temptation  to  pull  them 
apart  may  be  the  reason  why  few  survive. 

JSTo.  2298  is  dressed  model  of  one  of  these  metal  figures  captioned, 
“A  chauffeur.” 


No.  2298 


The  group  of  undressed  models  comes  from  the  collection  of  Miss 
Olive  Benedict.  Each  one  lias  impressed  upon  its  steel  stomach, 

the  label 

Made  in  Switzerland 
Patents 
applied  for 

dSTo.  268-IDC:  15".  A  gift  of  the  singer  Christine  Ueilsen  in 

1891.  This  doll  has  been  catalogued  a  bisque  with  dolls  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  interest,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  interest  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  donor  in  making  and  embroidering  the  elaborate  Swedish 
costume.  “Christine”  is  embroidered  on  the  head  kerchief,  and  the 
apron  bears  the  date,  August  1891.  A  day  came  of  rude  awakening, 
when  an  inquisitive  collector,  tapping  the  bisque  (?)  cheeks  w7as 
rewarded  by  a  metal  sound.  Christine  was  hastily  disrobed,  disclos¬ 
ing  a  hollow  brass  head  with  glass  eyes  inserted,  a  slit  in  the  top  of 
the  head  toward  the  front,  and  the  word  “Patent”  on  the  chest.  So 
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now  every  bisque  is  under  suspicion,  and  is  due  for  a  “check-up,” 
lest  we  have  carelessly  catalogued  it  in  error. 

Metal  heads  seem  to  appear  about  the  same  period  as  the  Parian 
heads. 


No.  268-IDC 


No.  2304.  64"  is  of  brass,  with  painted  eyes,  a  short  neck  and 
marked  Minerva  and  is  the  sole  example  of  this  type  of  doll  in 
in  our  collection. 
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THE  PLASTIC  PLAY-DOLL 

As  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  draws  to  a  close,  a  new  ma¬ 
terial  is  appearing  which  may  mark  the  post-war  doll  of  World  War 
II — the  Plastic  Doll. 

Already  the  making  of  plastic  eyes  has  helped  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer,  when  German  eyes  were  no  longer  obtainable. 

Celluloid  was  a  sort  of  pioneer  ancestor  of  the  plastic.  Celluloid 
is  developed  from  raw  cotton  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  soaking  in  acetic 
acid — which  produces  the  material  called  cellulose  acetate.  This 
latter  material  by  scientific  manipulation  becomes  the  useful  plastic 
capable  of  manifold  adaptations. 

It  may  be  helpful  as  a  matter  of  record  to  summarize  briefly  the 
plastic  process  as  used  in  the  making  of  dolls.  For  this  account 
we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Graves,  the  designer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  8"  Vogue  doll,  a  plastic. 

“The  plastic  material,  cellulose  acetate,  comes  to  the  doll  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  form  of  a  pellet  which  goes  into  an  injection  molding 
machine,  where  it  becomes  liquefied  to  a  gummy  state,  when  it  is 
injected  into  a  cold  steel  mold,  a  half  of  each  part,  under  heavy 
pressure,  the  mold  then  opens  and  the  halves  of  the  doll  are  ready 
for  assembling.  A  subsequent  operation  puts  these  halves  together, 
which  have  locating  devices,  so  that  it  may  be  carefully  done.  The 
further  operation  is  to  fraze  or  ash  the  rough  closure  marks,  where 
the  two  halves  have  been  put  together,  after  which  we  polish  them, 
and  they  are  ready  for  spraying. 

Spraying 

“The  spraying  operation  in  our  factory  is  done  by  automatic  guns, 
and  through  stencils  by  conveyor  belt,  which  permits  each  operator 
to  do  a  subsequent  operation  of  a  secondary  color. 

Assembling 

“The  assembling  is  done  by  jigs  and  fixtures  which  stretch  the 
elastics  to  the  necessary  tension,  and  are  so  devised  that  they  will 
accept  the  positioning  of  the  hooks  for  the  elastic. 

“Final  operation  is  a  washing  and  a  cleaning  to  get  rid  of  any 
ashing  or  polishing  compound,  and  the  dolls  are  then  ready  to  dress.77 
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No.  4 1-ID  C 

Dressed  and  given  by  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Eoumania  (Carmen  Sylva) 
White  pique,  braided  in  dark  blue. 


Play  dolls  which  have  been 
made  or  possessed  by  famous 
people  have  a  certain  appeal 
to  some  visitors. 

Play  dolls  have  ever  been 
a  favorite  gift  among  royal 
families.  The  elaborate  per¬ 
fection  of  the  costumes  makes 
them  of  interest  to  adults. 
In  1497  the  household 
accounts  of  Anne  of  Bretagne 
reveal  large  expenditures  for 
laces  and  materials  for  the 
doll  to  be  sent  to  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Spain.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  costume  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  ele¬ 
gant  and  a  second  set  was 
made. 


Of  more  modern  interest  is  the  doll  No.  41-IDC  given  by  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Roumania,  known  in  the  book  world  as  a Carmen  Sylva”. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  interest  in  dolls  was  aroused  by  a  request  of  her 
mother,  Dowager  Princess  of  Wied.  She  was  asked  to  send  some 
Roumanian  dolls  to  a  fair  being  held  in  aid  of  an  orphanage  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  Queen  took  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
of  dolls  for  this  fair.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  dolls  poured  in  from 
her  devoted  Roumanians,  many  of  them  veritable  works  of  art. 
There  were  coronation  ceremonies,  wedding  processions,  and  other 
interesting  groups,  until  the  collection  occupied  a  whole  series  of 
buildings,  illustrating  in  miniature  all  types  of  Roumanian  life. 
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No.  560-IDC  :  Doll  given 
and  dressed  by  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani  of  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands. 

The  occasion  of  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  this  doll  requires  a 
brief  note  of  Hawaiian  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nineteenth  ce?i- 
tury.  The  pioneer  white  race 
in  these  Islands  were  mis¬ 
sionaries,  followed  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  wdio  proceeded  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the 
Islands.  As  this  group  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and 
power,  they  became  restive 
under  the  native  rulers  and 
in  1893  deposed  Queen 
Liliuokalani  and  sought  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  which  should  provide  for 
Hawaii  being  annexed  as  a  territory.  The  Islands,  for  the  next  few 
years,  became  a  sort  of  political  foot-ball  in  determining  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  in  1896  the  dusky  Queen  came  to 
this  country  with  the  hope  of  restoring  her  rights.  While  visiting 
in  Boston  she  w7as  told  of  this  International  Doll  Collection  and  its 
mission,  and  promptly  offered  to  dress  a  doll  in  the  costume  of  her 
country  with  whatever  materials  were  available.  She  found  a  brown 

t/ 

eved  bisque  doll  and  fashioned  the  Mother  Hubbard  type  of  dress 
with  a  train  that  the  early  missionaries  forced  upon  the  women ;  and 
with  artificial  flowers  wove  leis,  the  traditional  friendly  greeting. 
To  see  some  of  the  native  Hawaiian  singers  garbed  in  this  type  of 
costume  is  still  a  tourist  attraction. 

Today,  as  we  show  this  little  figure,  we  are  reminded  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  still  debating  about  Hawaii,  this  time  whether  it  shall  be 
admitted  as  a  state. 
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Two  other  dolls,  given  by  the  late  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia, 
in  1902  are  always  asked  for  by  visitors  interested  in  this  particular 
classification. 

Ro.  40-IDC:  A  24"  Siberian  peasant  with  head  and  limbs  of 
papier  mache  and  cloth  body.  The  letter  accompanying  the  gift  to 
the  collection  stated  that  the  costume  of  rough  coarse  hand-woven 
cloth  was  an  exact  copy  of  that  worn  by  Count  Tolstoi. 

Ro.  35-IDC :  A  94"  Siberian  peasant  women,  with  a  bisque  head 
and  limbs,  cloth  body,  and  wearing  a  gay  holiday  dress  of  red  cotton 
and  beaded  headdress.  The  gift  was  sent  over  the  newly  opened 
Siberian  railroad  in  1902. 


No.  40-IDC 


No.  35-IDC 
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COSTUME  DOLLS 

Tlie  costume  doll  is  generally  a  German  bisque  doll,  dressed  to  por¬ 
tray  the  local  costumes  of  the  districts  of  some  country.  Such  cos¬ 
tumes  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  made  of  the  textiles  of  the  coun- 
try,  after  its  particular  style.  On  its  native  heath  a  costume  doll 
may  be  a  play  doll,  but  when  picked  up  by  tourists  as  tokens  to  bring 
home,  its  value  is  confined  to  the  preservation  of  fast  disappearing 
folk  costumes. 

The  character  costume  figure  preserves  the  facial  characteristics  as 
well  as  the  costume  and  as  such  is  a  valuable  record  at  a  time  when 
internationalism  is  breaking  down  all  barriers  of  racial  appearance. 

Examples  of  these  two  classifications  are  as  related  to  one  an¬ 
other  as  is  a  dress  form  to  a  live  model. 

The  two  costumes  shown  are  from  the  Balkan  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  which  have  now  lost  their  identity  in  Jugoslavia, 
still  the  tinder  box  of  Europe.  We  may  not  forget  that  it  was  June 
28,  1914  that  the  match  was  struck  by  young  revolutionary  students 
which  started  World  War  I  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia.  The  costumes  re¬ 
mind  us  how  for  generations  dissensions  among  Turk,  Serb  and 


BOSNIA 


HERZEGOVINA 
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Croat,  Orthodox,  Moslem  and  Catholic  have  continuously  rent  these 
two  provinces. 

The  costumes  are  very  beautiful,  but  on  the  over-sized,  badly 
modelled  bisque  figures  they  lose  some  of  their  charm. 

The  costume  from  Bosnia  is  a  hand  woven  cotton,  heavily  em¬ 
broidered  in  black  and  gold,  with  a  gay  headdress,  apparently  a 
fiesta  costume. 

On  the  doll  from  Herzegovina  the  heavy  red  silk  bloomers  are  em- 
broidered  in  gold  topped  by  a  purple  velvet  coat  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold.  The  accessories  of  scarf,  silver  bracelets  and 
jewelry  make  a  costume  fitting  for  a  princess  to  wear  reviewing  her 
troops.1  The  letter  accompanying  this  gift  from  Herzegovina,  1900, 
tells  of  the  costume  having  been  made  espec-iallv  for  the  collection 
with  the  hope  of  aiding  the  “worthy  charities  for  children  in  the 
United  States.’7 

Xo.  3 7-1  DC :  Excellent  example  of  a  Montenegrin  traditional 
bridegroom  costume,  embroidered  by  the  bride’s  mother.  This  came 
from  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1892- 
1893. 

On  their  caps — CCCC  meaning  “Only  harmony  saves  Serbs.” 

Montenegrins  are  the  only  people  in  south-eastern  Europe  who 
never  accepted  appeasement  with  the  Turks.  Decade  after  decade 
they  demonstrated  that  freedom  was  the  most  precious  of  all  treasures, 
and  they  always  were  willing  to  pay  the  price.  It  was  for  freedom 
that  the  Montenegrin  chose  the  Balkans’  barest  grimmest  peaks. 
The  Montenegrins  are  Serbs.  They  remained  free  of  Turkish  rule 
though  the  Turks  temporarily  held  many  strongholds  and  became 
established  in  their  life,  converting  many  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
chasm  between  Montenegrin-Christians  and  Montenegrin-Moslems 
has  been  deep  and  broad.  One  of  the  greatest  poems  in  any  Slav 
language  describes  the  epic  struggle  between  local  Christians  and 
local  Moslems.  It  is  called  “Gorski  Vijenac“  (meaning  Mountain 
Wreath)  by  the  Montenegrin  Prince-Bishop  Peter  Petrovitch 
Xyagosh,  who  is  to  Montenegro  as  Ilomer  is  to  Greece. 

Xo.  422-IDC :  A  bisque  doll  17"  from  Malta,  costumed  in  the 
black  dress  and  faldetta  which  is  drawn  across  the  face  when  in 
public.  This  faldetta  carries  out  the  vow  made  by  the  women  of 

1.  This  type  of  costume  is  illustrated  in  color  in  The  National  Geogra¬ 
phic,  vol.  LXXV. 
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Malta,  after  the  ravages  of  INTapol  eon’s  soldiers  on  the  island,  that 
for  one  hundred  years  they  would  not  appear  in  public  with  un¬ 
covered  faces. 


No.  37-IDC  No.  422-IDC 

From  United  States  Consul  at 
Malta  in  1899,  illustrating'  the 
wearing  of  the  faldetta. 
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COSTUME— CHARACTER  DOLLS 

The  dolls  designated  as  “costume — character”  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  those  illustrating  merely  costumes,  since  they  preserve 
the  native  features  as  well. 


REGIONAL 

A  description  of  the  regional  dolls  in  the  collection  would  fill  a 
volume;  the  little  miniatures  of  the  human  figure  would  present  a 
global  pageant  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  countries  between. 

We  will  select  only  a  few  to  illustrate  the  type  and  venture  the 
comment,  that  the  regional  doll,  as  we  interpret  it,  wears  the  costume 
indigenous  to  its  country,  and  not  the  imaginative  conception  of  one 
person,  to  illustrate  some  state’s  history  or  industry  like  the  “State 
Dolls”  of  the  United  States,  which  is  quite  another  type  of  collect- 
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REGIONAL 

Ceylon 

No.  2170  and  2171:  These  Ceylonese  figures  are  made  by  a 
woman  of  Ceylon  whose  Ceylonese  and  Dutch  ancestors  intermarried. 
The  wood  used  for  the  doll  is  a  local  one,  yellow-colored  and  un¬ 
painted.  The  figure  No.  21701  is  dressed  in  sarong  and  blouse,  the 
original  costume  of  the  Ceylonese.  The  sari  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Ceylonese  was  originally  from  India. 

No.  2171  is  dressed  as  a  Kandyan  king.  This  costume  is  reserved 
for  official  affairs.  The  donor  of  these  dolls  said  that  during  the 
recent  Independence  Celebrations,  she  attended  many  parties  at  the 
Governor's  house  and  saw  many  men  from  Kandy  (the  old  hill 
•capital)  who  were  dressed  in  these  costumes. 


No.  2170 


No.  2171 
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After  World  War  I,  Bernard  Ravca,  a  veteran  and  a  French 
artist,  brought  to  perfection  a  new  technique  in  the  making  of  rag 
dolls.  He  concerned  himself  only  with  the  making  of  the  head. 
The  body  was  crudely  formed,  and  the  costumes  were  accurately  re- 
produced  in  fabric,  form  and  style  by  refugees  under  his  direction. 

The  head  is  made  of  cotton  over  which  he  stretches  silk  stocking 
material.  By  a  stitch  here,  and  a  stitch  there,  a  sculptured  head  in 
cotton  is  fashioned.  The  features  are  then  painted,  the  artist  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  wrinkles  and  character  lines  of  the  aged. 

Ravca’s  dolls  fall  into  three  periods.  The  first  was  when  he  was 


RAVCA  DOLLS  OF  TWO  PERIODS 

No.  2353-ECC  No.  1271 

Grandmother,  (first  period)  Pedler  Doll,  (second  period) 

living  in  Paris  and  studying  the  faces  and  costumes  of  the  Brittanv 

O  O  •/ 

peasants. 

The  grandmother  doll  (Ho.  2353-ECC)  is  an  example  of  that 
early  period  when  lie  was  living  among  and  studying  the  provincial 
customs  and  costumes.  This  figure  is  loved  and  always  a  favorite 
with  visitors,  young  and  old. 

Ho.  1271,  a  pedlar  doll,  is  typical  of  Ravca’s  second  period,  which 
followed  his  coming  to  the  United  States.  This  shows  less  intimate 
characterization,  but  a  continued  interest  in  detail. 
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We  have  no  example  of  the  third  period  during  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  United  States  citizen,  and  devotes  himself  to  contemporary 
characters  as  they  are  reflected  in  his  American  experience,  assisted 
by  his  American  wife. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Ravca's  wide  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of 
the  provincial  costumes  will  sometime  be  made  available  to  students 
of  costume. 


Eire 


JSfo.  1376:  Eire  —  Arran 
Islands.  This  doll  is  one  of  the 
signed  Violette  Powell  dolls. 
The  sculptress  who  molds  these 
heads  is  most  familiar  with  the 
Islands  and  loves  them.  The 
Violette  Powell  dolls  are  dressed 
by  Island  women,  using  the 
cloth  which  was  woven  and  dyed 
on  the  Islands.  Such  provincial 
garments  and  fabrics  are  worthy 
of  preservation. 

The  wire  framework  wras 
originally  stuffed  and  wound  in¬ 
to  a  woman’s  shape.  The  shoes 
or  “pampootees”  were  of  donkey 
hide,  with  the  hair  left  on. 
This  hair  became  the  feeding 
ground  of  moths,  destroying 
also  the  hand  knit  socks  and 
woolen  under  garments. 


No.  1376 
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ClIIXA 

Little  is  known  of  the  psychology  of  play  amongst  the  children  of 
China.  In  the  classic  literature  as  far  as  it  is  available  to  the 
Occidental  student,  we  find  rare  mention  of  the  play  of  Chinese 
children  with  a  doll.  Old  scrolls  represent  children  playing  games, 
rather  than  with  dolls. 

China  was  introduced  to  the  play  doll  by  the  missionaries  and  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  Chinese  costume  dolls  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  great  numbers  for  the  tourist  trade  and  for  export. 

Mo.  726:  Mandarin  in  Palanquin.  A  model  of  the  sedan  chair 
came  to  the  collection  in  1890  as  “an  ancient  model  from  China, 
of  the  sedan  chair.7’  The  top  of  the  chair  has  been  removed  to  show 
more  plainly  in  the  photography  the  dignitary  with  his  fan  and  cue, 
now  a  tradition,  no  longer  a  custom. 

Such  methods  of  transportation  have  been  replaced  by  the  rick¬ 
shaw,  with  the  rubber  tires  and  carriage  lamps  of  the  western  world, 
Mo.  61 7-ID C.  Mot  illustrated. 


No.  726 


Mo.  2307-MO  and  Mo.  2308-MO:  24"  are  two  very  old  Chinese 

figures.  The  molded  heads  are  covered  with  a  composition  and  the 
features  and  eyes  are  painted.  The  head,  mounted  on  a  weighted 
rod,  nods  energetically  for  a  few  minutes  when  touched.  The  bound 
feet  of  the  woman  and  the  cue  of  the  man  are  reminiscent  of  an 
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early  period,  before  such  characteristics  had  become  obsolete.  The 
costumes,  though  somewhat  tattered,  are  of  rich  material  elaborately 
embroidered  as  befitting  a  Mandarin  and  his  companion. 

We  are  quite  sure  the  chain  of  beads  belongs  on  the  man,  but  this 
is  the  way  it  came  to  us. 


No.  2307-NO  No.  2308-NO 


A  pair  of  24  inch  Chinese  figures  are  excellent  examples  of  Regional  Costume 
Character  Dolls,  well  modelled  heads,  and  characteristic  costumes. 
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REGIONAL 

Japan 

There  are  many  survivals  of  primitive  ideas  in  the  use  of  dolls 
in  Japan.  The  Doll  Society  in  Tokyo  was  formerly  responsible  for 
a  new  commemorative  doll  yearly,  some  of  them  the  work  of  well- 
known  artists. 

We  find  much  of  the  spirit  of  Japan  reflected  in  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  kinds  which  the  collection  owns :  first,  the  girls’  play  doll ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  dolls  for  the  Doll  Festival;  third,  the  magic  doll;  and 
fourth,  the  religious  image  doll,  which,  added  to  the  various  figurines 
representing  costume,  custom  and  activities,  make  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  group. 

THE  DOLL  FESTIVAL  OF  JAPAN 

This  festival  is  observed  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  a  custom  that  reaches  a  thousand  years  into  the 
past.  Rich  and  poor  alike  share  in  the  observance  of  this  period, 
when  Doll  Festival  sets  are  unpacked  from  their  boxes  and  little 
Japanese  girls  in  holiday  attire  entertain  their  parents  and  friends. 
Besides  being  a  gala  time  for  the  girls,  it  is  also  a  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing  in  home  keeping,  as  the  young  owner  cares  for  the  dolls  and  all 
the  wee  utensils  which  hold  the  tiny  food  that  she  serves. 

No.  128-No.  160  not  illustrated  comprise  our  Doll  Festival  set 
which  is  arranged  with  defined  rules  on  a  series  of  steps  covered  by 

red  silk. 

All  the  figures  have  lacquered  composition  heads,  delicate,  grace¬ 
ful  hands  with  fingers,  and  elaborate  headdress.  The  bodies  are 
merely  framework  on  which  the  detailed  costume  is  constructed.  The 
costumes  are  very  intricate  in  style  and  ornament.  The  utensils  are 
black  and  red  lacquer  with  gold  decoration.  The  pedestals  on  which 
the  figures  sit  or  stand  are  of  wood  painted  black ;  two  are  paper- 
covered. 

The  emperor  and  empress  sit  on  the  top  step  in  front  of  a  gold 
screen  between  vases  of  quince  and  plum  blossoms.  On  the  step  be¬ 
low  are  three  ladies-in-waiting  with  little  bowls  on  round  tables.  On 
the  next  step  are  the  imperial  guards,  each  with  sword,  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows,  and  fan.  On  this  step,  too,  are  more  tables  with 
bowls.  On  the  last  and  lowest  step  are  five  musicians,  each  with  a 
fan  and  carrying  his  instrument,  and  more  tables  with  bowls. 
Around  and  below  these  steps  are  grouped  many  small  furnishings. 
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REGIONAL 

Russia 

The  Matreshka,  the  mother  doll.  These  egg-shaped  nested  wooden 
boxes,  painted  in  gay  colors  are  a  traditional  Russian  toy,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  under  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  illustrated. 

The  manufacture  of  dolls  for  the  trade  has  been  a  source  of  dollars 
both  to  Germany  and  Japan  before  the  World  Wars,  and  to  the 
United  States  after  World  War  I. 

Russia  after  World  War  I  took  up  the  manufacture  of  dolls  as  an 
article  to  export  for  needed  dollars,  and  perchance,  for  the  more 
subtle  purpose  of  the  psychological  effect.  Thousands  of  dolls  with 
happy  adult  faces,  and  dressed  in  the  gay  and  festive  costumes  of 
the  different  provinces  brought  a  picture  to  the  United  States  of  a 
contented  and  comfortable  peasantry.  These  dolls  were  made  of 
cloth,  the  heads  molded  and  covered  with  a  painted  fabric,  while  the 
bodies  were  stuffed.  They 
were  made  in  three  sizes : 

81",  6J",  and  4".  The 
head  and  limbs  of  the 
smallest  were  made  of 
composition ;  all  were 
dressed  accurately  in  auth¬ 
entic  material  and  style. 

The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  shows  a  complete 
set  of  the  thirteen  141" 
dolls.  The  tea-cozy  at  the 
base  was  evidently  made 

%J 

for  a  farmhouse. 
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Carpathian  Mountains 

No.  1004:  28i".  The  figure  wears  a  costume  of  felted  wool, 

heavily  embroidered  in  gay  colors.  The  coat  in  the  photograph  is 
closed,  to  show  the  embroidery,  although,  traditionally,  the  right  side 
is  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder. 


Guatemala 

No.  2381-NO:  A  professional  matchmaker  in  this  South  Ameri¬ 
can  country.  The  gayly  woven  scarf  over  the  right  shoulder  is  a 
mark  of  her  profession.  The  figure  is  a  rag  doll  of  brown  cloth.  24" 
high.  The  handwoven  skirt  is  a  choice  bit  of  weaving  and  design. 


No.  1004 


No.  2381-NO 
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COMMEMORATIVE 

Vos.  946,  947  and  949-IDC:  Three  United  States  celebrities 
made  in  Germany  and  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  collection.  Solicited  by 
United  States  Consul  Oliver  Hughes,  1895.  Vo.  947,  the  center 
figure,  President  McKinley,  bears  a  red  placard  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  gold  letters:  With  the  compliments  of  CUVO  &  OTTO 
DRESSEL,  SOVVEBERG  (Germany). 


The  three  figures  No.  946,  No.  947  and  No.  949IDC- :  Admiral  Dewey, 
President  McKinley  and  Admiral  Sampson,  15^",  made  of  composition 
with  recognizable  features.  Uniforms  are  of  blue  broadcloth 
with  epaulettes,  arms  and  insignia. 
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No.  375-IDC:  Lord  Roberts.  18".  Montanan  type.  Hollow 
wax  head;  eyes  seem  to  be  embedded  in  the  wax;  no  mark;  metal 
eyelets  in  wax  shoulder  to  attach  to  the  cloth  body  filled  with  hair ; 
wax  hands  and  feet;  made  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  1899-1903. 
This  figure  of  Lord  Roberts  was  made  in  commemoration  of  his  re¬ 
turn  from  South  Africa  in  1900  where  he  had  gone  to  take  command 
when  the  English  were  meeting  reverses  in  the  Boer  War. 

No.  380-ECC :  A  commemorative  figure  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
made  in  1910.  Lord  Kitchener  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  British 
press  for  the  British  army's  lack  of  munitions.  Because  of  this 
criticism,  he  was  sent  from  England  to  advise  Russian  leaders.  He 
was  lost  on  the  H.  M.  S.  Hampshire  which  was  mined  and  sunk. 
Many  rumors  threw  an  air  of  mystery  on  the  tragedy. 

The  figure  is  of  composition  in  the  khaki  uniform  of  1916. 

No.  546-IDC :  Commemorating  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush. 


No.  380-ECC 


No.  546-IDC 
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RELIGIOUS 

Europe 

i 

There  are  a  few  surviving  wax  figures  of  the 
18th  century  in  the  collection  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  originally  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  following  figures  are  interesting  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  owned  by  several  well  known  collec- 
tors  before  reaching  Wenham.  The  dresses  are 
tattered  remnants  of  elaborate  costumes ;  under¬ 
wear  is  non-existent,  and  the  dolls  are  fastened 
to  a  stand  by  a  rod  or  wire,  showing  they  may 
have  been  a  part  of  some  processional  or  re¬ 
ligious  pageant.  The  wax  is  brown. 

No.  53-ECC:  Doll  of  18th  century:  14" 
tall,  wax  head  and  hands;  the  human  hair  sup¬ 
ported  on  wool  pads;  wooden  feet.  From  the 
Maury  Collection,  Paris. 


No.  53-EOC 


No.  54-ECC.  (not  illustrated).  9-J". 
Face  and  hands  wax;  court  dress  of 
painted  silk,  tattered,  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe.  From  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Neville  Jackson. 

No.  58-ECC  :  18".  Very  large  hands ; 

human  hair. 


No.  58-ECC 
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Nos.  2237,  2238-NO:  The 
two  Neapolitan  figures  illus¬ 
trated  are  from  a  pageant, 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin.”  Such  pageants  were  a 
very  real  part  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  period  c  1750.  The 
figures  have  the  expressive 
hands  characteristic  of  these 
religious  figures. 

Each  figure  is  distinguished 
by  well-carved  heads  and 
well-preserved  original  cos¬ 
tumes. 


Nos. 


223r 


2238-NO 


Orient 


According  to  legend  he 
lived  in  Cevlon,  and  sat  mo- 
tionless  on  a  rock  for  nine 
years,  when  he  became  en- 
lightened,  and  miraculously 
crossed  the  sea  to  China, 
where  in  520  A.D.  he  found¬ 
ed  the  sect  known  in  Japan 
as  Zen.  The  figure  is  com¬ 
monly  made  of  papier  mache, 
painted  red,  rounded  at  the 
bottom  and  weighted  so  that 
it  will  always  stand  erect.  A 
common  name  is  “Rise  up 
little  priest.” 

No.  585-IDC  :  From  China 


Associated  with  the  prevailing  religions  in  the  East  is  the  Budd¬ 
histic  one  represented  by  Daruma  or  Bodhidharma,  the  famous 
ascetic  priest. 


No.  585-TDC 
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STORY-BOOK 

Individual  and  commercial  doll  makers  have  popularized  story¬ 
book  characters,  favorite  cartoon  figures  and  stage  favorites  in  doll 
form. 

In  some  instances  the  popularity  is  short-lived — of  the  moment — 
but  the  effort  well  documented,  preserves  for  future  generations  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  and  amusements  during  the  first  half  of  the  20t,h  cen¬ 
tury.  Occasionally  a  genius  will  resurrect  an  attic  doll  for  posterity, 
as  did  the  late  Johnny  Gruelle  who  immortalized  his  mother’s  doll 
in  Raggedy  Ann. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  such  familiar  characters  as:  Johnny 
Gruelle’s  Raggedy  Ann  and  Andy,  Louisa  Alcott’s  Little  Women, 
Walt  Disney’s  Snow  White,  etc.,  Shirley  Temple,  Sonja  Uenje  the 
skater,  cartoons  characters  like  Orphan  Annie,  or  radio  characters 
like  Charlie  McCarthy.  All  of  these  characters,  and  many  more, 
we  have  in  miniature,  which  will  make  an  interesting  display  a  half 
century  hence,  illustrating  some  of  the  foibles  of  the  50s. 

/  o 
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No.  633-IDC :  Ramona,  not  illustrated. 

This  figure  of  a  28"  bisque,  elaborately  clothed  in  evening  dress, 
with  the  original  caption,  “Ramona,  given  by  a  friend  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  the  International  Doll  Collection.” 

We  have  not  shown  this  doll  as  it  seemed  a  direct  contradiction  to 
a  photograph  of  a  middle-aged  Indian  woman  given  to  Columbia,  the 
benefit  doll,  in  1900.  The  caption  read,  “Photograph  of  the  original 
Ramona ;  she  is  neat  and  clean,  speaks  no  English  and  little  Spanish, 
lives  in  the  Cahuilla  reservation,  trudges  five  miles  daily  to  do  the 
laundry  of  the  white  people  in  the  warm  sulphur  pools.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  killed  as  described  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.” 

It  was  not  until  recently  when  reading  of  the  outdoor  pageant  of 
Ramona,  given  annually  in  the  Hemet  and  San  J acinto  valley,  that 
we  understood  this  seeming  paradox. 

During  the  80’s  Mrs.  Jackson  visited  one  of  the  Valley’s  pioneers 
and  became  deeply  moved  by  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  dispossessed  of  his  land.  She  expressed  the  wish  that  some¬ 
one  could  do  for  the  Indian  what  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  did  for  the 
Negro.  She  was  urged  to  write  such  a  story  but  felt  she  had  no 
incident  upon  which  to  build.  Later  she  heard  the  story  of  the 
Indian  girl  Ramona,  whose  husband  San  Juan  Diego  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
pression  from  his  wrongs,  had  taken  in  exchange  for  his  horse  an¬ 
other  man’s  horse.  The  owner,  a  white  man  in  the  Valley,  was  so 
enraged  he  shot  Ramona’s  husband  in  cold  blood,  for  which  crime  he 
was  acquitted.  Ramona,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  rich  Spanish 
family,  and  her  romance,  is  pure  fiction  skillfully  woven  with  the 
real  personalities  and  events  of  historical  fact.  Mrs.  Jackson  accom¬ 
plished  her  purpose  of  telling  the  story  of  a  downtrodden  race,  on 
a  basis  of  historical  facts. 
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MILITARY 

In  Japan  the  boys’  festival  on  the  fifth  of  May  emphasized  the 
type  of  training  suitable  for  a  boy.  Military  figures  are  displayed 
on  tables  in  his  home.  Over  his  home  float  huge  carp.  The  carp 
is  the  symbol  of  success,  through  effort,  as  this  courageous  fish  swims 
against  the  current  when  he  ascends  the  swiftest  streams. 


No.  2056  No.  59-IDC 

Ho.  59-1130 :  An  ancient  armored  Japanese  warrior. 

Ho.  2056:  A  modern  type  of  armored  figure  brought  back  from 
Japan  by  a  World  War  II  veteran  from  our  community  who  has 
loaned  it  to  the  collection.  He  purchased  the  figure  from  a  Japanese 
woman  for  a  package  of  cigarettes  while  he  was  on  leave  at  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

These  two  Japanese  figures  in  a  coat  of  mail,  are  the  only  figures 
in  the  collection  with  such  an  equipment.  Though  the  figures  were 
fabricated  some  150  years  apart,  the  armor  of  each  shows  the  same 
method  of  construction — a  series  of  metal  scales,  or  lacquered  wood 
— laced  together  by  cords. 

The  ancient  scale  armor  of  the  Japanese  was  of  two  kinds,  adapted 
to  the  type  of  fighting  in  vogue  at  different  periods,  when  fighting 
was  with  bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  For  the  foot 
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soldier,  the  armor  was  divided  into  more  sections;  for  the  soldier 
on  horseback,  usually  a  noble,  there  was  careful  provision  in  the 
scales  for  free  movement  of  both  arms  to  facilitate  using  bow  and 

arrow. 

Ko.  2056  seems  to  be  a  modern  miniature  of  the  Kamakura  Peri¬ 
od,  1185-1392.  The  Oyoroi  (great  harness)  is  of  characteristic 
ornate  metal  work  laced  together  with  brilliant  red  cord  or  tape.  One 
notable  feature  is  that  in  the  forepart  of  the  helmets  are  placed 
antlers,  believed  to  be  in  imitation  of  deer  antlers.  While  the  shape 
may  change  in  different  periods  the  material  is  almost  always  of 
copper,  gold  plated. 

The  Ko.  59  illustrates  a  simpler  type,  perhaps  made  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  seems  to  be  the  type  worn  under  regular  armor,  or  under 
ordinary  clothes  for  protection. 


lie 
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THE  COMICS 

We  are  at  a  loss  for  a  word  sufficiently  inclusive  to  define  the 

t/ 

characters  found  in  those  diversions  of  old  and  young  which  appear 
in  the  funnies,  comic  strips,  comic  magazines,  Walt  Disney  films, 
television  and  radio,  in  recent  years. 

y  *J 

Little  figures  which  represent  the  more  popular  subjects  have  been 
reproduced  as  figurines  in  all  sorts  of  materials.  Howdy-Doody, 

Orphan  Annie,  Mutt  and  Jeff,  and  scores  of  others,  are  collected,  and 

■ 

arouse  many  childhood  memories. 

Interest  in  these  character  figures  has  had  an  increasing  tempo 
with  the  advent  of  television :  the  trend  has  been  deplored  by  educa¬ 
tors,  frowned  upon  by  women's  clubs,  and  campaigned  against  by 
religious  organizations.  Though  presented  under  quite  different 
conditions,  oji  the  screen,  by  radio,  in  the  press,  or  through  maga¬ 
zines,  these  figures  have  one  characteristic  in  common :  they  are 
grotesque  and  exaggerated  drawings  to  emphasize  the  foibles  of  the 
human  race.  Much  of  the  social  satire  and  political  jibes  may  be 
lost  upon  the  young,  but  the  action,  the  pace,  the  excitement  of  the 
blood  and  thunder  episodes  are  well  understood,  and  become  a  part 
of  the  thinking  of  these  fans  of  the  comics. 

Ho.  2354:  represents  a  small  group  of  well  known  characters,  of 
which  the  collection  has  a  large  number. 


No.  2354 
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PORTRAIT 

Xo.  1368 :  Copied  from  a  portrait  of  Betty  Washington  (Mrs. 
Fielding  Lewis) ,  George  Washington’s  sister,  who  lived  at  Kenmore, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

The  figure  was  made  and  sold  as  a  project  of  the  Ladies  Board 
for  the  restoration  of  Kenmore.  The  face  is  well  modeled;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  costume,  though  accurately  reproduced  in  style,  is  cut 
from  modern  rayon. 


No.  1368 


Several  well  known  portrait  painters  have  developed  a  new  type 
of  portraiture  by  reproducing  a  young  child  in  doll  form,  either  from 
life  or  a  photograph. 

Occasionally  they  adapt  the  form  to  real  sculpture  in  clay  or 

bronze. 

Xo.  1683  and  Xo.  1684-ECC:  Book  ends  in  clay,  of  a  little  girl 
modeled  from  life  for  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  decorating  book 
ends. 

Xo.  1681-ECC:  Bronze  figure  by  de  Tavera  ’82,  a  decorative 
bit  in  bronze  of  a  little  girl  clutching  her  doll.  Xot  illustrated. 


DECORATIVE  AND  UTILITY  FIGURES 
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DECORATIVE  AND  UTILITY  FIGURES 


Miniature  figures  of  the  human  form  have  appeared  in  multiple 
variety  throughout  all  periods  of  history  in  various  forms  and 
materials:  from  the  swashbuckling  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  ex¬ 
quisite  silver  figures  of  the  silver  salt  cellars  and  epergnes  for  the 
king  of  France  through  the  ceramic  figures  which  graced  the  homes 
of  the  late  18th  century  to  the  grotesque  pottery  jars  of  the  20th 
century. 

We  are  fortunate  in  owning  a  large  number  of  the  simple  chimney 
pieces  of  English  origin.  (Not  illustrated.) 

A  popular  ornament  on  the  dressing  table  in  the  cluttered  homes 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  a  pincushion.  This  berufiled 
figure  was  composed  of  a  head  and  shoulders  of  porcelain  with 
elaborate  skirts  covering  a  pincushion. 


Yo.  15I8-ECC  is  a 
Bow  porcelain  head  and 
bust  resting  on  a  pin¬ 
cushion  which  is  covered 
bv  a  much  trimmed 
skirt  of  silk. 


No.  1 548-ECC 
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The  two  modern  decorative  figures  illustrated  are  examples  of  the 
appealing  child  designs  of  Bertha  Hummel,  a  Franciscan  nun  (1909- 
1946).  This  German  artist,  in  addition  to  modelling  figurines, 
illustrated  hooks  and  greeting  cards  which  have  been  popular  in 
America.  Her  signature,  a  bumble  bee,  is  from  her  family  name, 
Hummel  (bee).  The  proceeds  from  the  manufacture  of  these  figu¬ 
rines  supported  the  convent,  and  the  factory  where  they  were  manu¬ 
factured  was  unharmed  by  bombing  in  World  War  II. 

'No.  2052-EOC:  ^A"  was  among  the  early  exports  from  the 

American  Zone  of  Occupied  Germany. 


No.  2355-XO:  4%"  is  from  an  early  period  before  the  War. 


No.  2052-ECC 


No.  2355-NO 
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The  tea-cozy  is 
another  type  of  util¬ 
ity  figure  which 

%J  O 

makes  use  of  the 
doll  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Some  are  very 
beautiful,  others 
whimsical  or  just 
interesting. 

Xo.  1550-ECC: 
The  Russian  figure 
illustrated,  repre¬ 
sents  a  merchant’s 
wife.  The  super¬ 
cilious  expression 
on  that  stockinet 
face  is  a  triumph  of 
artistry  with  sim- 
pie  materials. 


No.  1550-ECC 


Battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock,  a  game  popular  in 
Japan,  is  particularly  in  evi¬ 
dence  during  Xew  Year  fes¬ 
tivities.  The  battledores  are 
frequently  elaborately  decor- 
a  ted,  with  the  effigies  of  fam¬ 
ous  personages  in  relief  and 
are  treasured  like  dolls.  Xos. 
1161-ECC  and  1159-ECC 
are  examples  of  this. 

A  collection  of  these  would 
be  of  decorative  and  unique 
interest. 


No.  1161-ECC 


No.  1159-ECC 
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A  man  with,  his  piece  of  wood  and  a  jackknife  corresponds  to  a 
woman  with  her  needle  and  a  bit  of  cloth.  Each  may  casually 
fashion  a  toy  for  a  child,  and  oftimes  this  idle  work  develops  into  a 
type  of  craftsmanship  which  sometimes  is  almost  art. 

Whittlers  have  mainly  concerned  themselves  with  gadgets — de¬ 
coys  or  animals — rarely  with  figures. 

The  retired  physician  who  whittled  this  pair  of  figures  No.  1468- 
ECC :  41"  and  No.  1469-ECC:  5%"  has  produced  real  personality 


No.  1468-ECC  No.  1469-ECC  No.  2352-IDC 


in  the  stolid  wood,  and  we  understand,  devotes  bis  time  to  this  type 
characterization. 

No.  2352-IDC:  Old  wooden  weatlier-vane  carved  by  a  Negro  on 
the  Van  Lew  estate,  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  General  Washington.  Secured  when  the  Van  Lew  relics  were 
sold  at  auction  in  Boston  in  1900,  with  an  accompanying  guarantee 
of  authenticity.  Elizabeth  Van  Lew  was  a  spy  in  the  Civil  War. 
Brought  up  in  the  famous  Van  Lew  mansion  in  Richmond,  she  was 
educated  in  the  North  and  became  a  staunch  Abolitionist.  With  her 
charm,  ability  and  consummate  diplomacy,  she  made  her  home  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  intrigue  during  the  Secession.  She  was  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  to  General  Grant  during  the  Richmond  campaign. 


BENEFIT  AND  FRIENDSHIP  DOLLS 
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BENEFIT  DOLLS  AND  FRIENDSHIP  DOLLS 

Dolls  liave  ever  been  emissaries  of  good  will  between  the  nations 
of  the  world.  In  earlier  centuries  the  toys  of  children  were  favorite 
gifts  among  the  courts  of  the  Continent,  The  best  artists  and  the 
most  skilled  craftsmen  were  called  upon  to  design  these  toys  and  to 
execute  them. 

Such  gifts  were  threads,  weaving  a  web  of  understanding  between 
peoples  of  varying  prejudices  and  ideals.  “A  little  child  shall  lead 
them/7  for  children  are  free  from  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
adult. 

The  earning  power  of  doll  collections  lias  been  demonstrated  by 
the  number  of  people,  young  and  old,  who  may  be  counted  on  to 
attend  such  exhibitions. 

Dolls  and  toys  of  children  may  be  considered  one  of  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  charity  and  for  philanthropy.  The  International  Doll 
Collection  was  a  mine  for  dollars  during  the  ’90’s  when  it  was  being 
exhibited.  Now,  in  its  present  home,  it  makes  a  constant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  education,  with  an  occasional  exhibition,  specially  set  up,  for 
the  benefit  of  some  children’s  charity. 

We  have  acquired  numerous  dolls  which  were  created  as  benefit 
dolls,  and  which  are  interesting  as  typifying  the  immediate  appeal 
such  a  toy  may  make  to  an  adult. 
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“Columbia,”  the  original  benefit  doll  of  the  collection,  was  a  rag 
doll  made  by  the  Adams  sisters.  (See  page  39.)  This  doll  traveled 
around  the  world  earning  money  for  children’s  charities  in  the  places 
visited,  and  was  given  free  transportation  by  express  and  steam  com¬ 
panies.  A  log  book  was  kept  of  her  travels  and  experiences,  and  a 
scrapbook  made  of  press  clippings  from  the  various  appearances. 
One  of  the  pages  of  the  memory  book  which  accompanied  her  bears 
the  greeting  of  William  Howard  Taft,  who  had  just  been  made 
Governor  of  the  Philippines  when  she  arrived  in  1902.  Here  Colum¬ 
bia  was  lost  for  two  years,  having  been  sent  to  a  native  mission  school. 
She  was  finally  located  and  dispatched  with  this  customs  clearance 
from  Zamboanga,  P.  I. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  Miss  Columbia  has  complied  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  regulations  at  this  port  previous  to  her  departure  on  the  H.  S. 
Army  Transport  ‘McClellan.’ 

Her  baggage  has  been  examined  and  nothing  was  found  to  indi¬ 
cate  any  intention  on  her  part  to  defraud  the  government. 

Would  suggest  if  she  ever  makes  another  trio  to  these  islands  she 
carry  more  suitable  clothing — It  don’t  snow  here  very  often. 

George  Bennett 

Collector  of  Customs” 

Showing  Columbia  added  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  treas¬ 
uries  of  children’s  charities.  Unaccompanied  during  her  two  year 
trip,  Columbia  returned  to  Boston  with  a  trunk  full  of  little  trophies, 
the  gifts  of  children  in  many  countries.  The  whole  experience  is 
an  interesting  commentarv  on  the  adult  reaction  to  so  whimsical  an 
idea. 
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No.  353-IDC:  17".  Bisque  doll  in  a  hammock-like  cradle.  The 

cherry  silk  coverlet  is  heavily  embroidered  in  gold.  Made  for  the 
relief  fund  for  Armenians  in  1807.  Bought  in  Constantinople. 


No.  353-IDC 


World  War  I 

In  Paris,  Madame  Paderewski  opened  a  doll  factory  in  aid  of 
Polish  refugees,  supervised  by  Polish  artists.  Dolls  with  hard 
stuffed  bodies,  painted  faces  and  clothing  made  from  odd  bits  of 
available  fabrics,  lace  and  ribbon  were  produced,  representing  the 
dress  of  different  Polish  provinces.  This  was  a  strange  type  of  doll 
which  sold  readily  and  was  of  financial  help  to  the  Polish  refugees. 
These  dolls  surely  demonstrated  that  the  Benefit  Doll  is  a  never- 
failing  source  for  charity  appeal. 


Nos.  1228,  1275,  1277, 
1278,  1279  are  dolls  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  benefit  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Paderewski 
dolls  and  given  to  the 
Wenham  Museum  by  Mrs. 
William  Phillips,  wife  of 
the  ITon.  William  Phillips, 
former  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 


Nos.  1228,  1275  1277, 
1278,  1279 
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Xo.  1320-ECC 


Vo.  1320-ECC:  16^".  Cossack 

from  the  Imperial  Cossack  Regiment 
at  Barkoje  Selo.  Made  by  Russian 
refugees  in  Baden  near  Vienna, 
Austria.  This  is  one  more  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  dolls  which  were  created  wherever 
a  group  of  refugees  had  gathered. 
Head,  painted  muslin  drawn  over  cot¬ 
ton,  depicting  a  proud  and  overbear¬ 
ing  personality.  Costume  exquisitely 
fashioned :  blue  satin  trousers,  high 
black  boots,  blue  satin  shirt,  red  velvet 
flaring  coat  fitted  to  the  waist,  trimmed 
with  gold  braid  and  brown  astrakhan, 
cartridge  pockets  on  chest,  curved 
sword  and  dagger  in  blue  velvet 
sheaths,  fastened  to  open  work  gold 
belt.  Round  brown  astrakhan  hat. 


Another  benefit  group  which  may  be  included  is  the  group  of 
Russian  types  made  by  the  sculptor  Shamin,  who  was  one  of  the  vast 
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army  of  destitute  Russian  refugees  evacuated  to  Turkey  by  General 
Wrangel,  after  tlie  revolution  of  1920-22. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Foster  Stearns,  then  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Constantinople  'Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  Shamin 
depicted  the  typical  characters  of  a  Russian  village.  These  were 
sold  for  his  benefit.  The  three  in  the  collection  represent  the  aged 
Archbishop  who  accompanied  the  refugees,  a  deacon  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  and  a  falconer  in  ancient  costume. 

The  figures  were  made  of  wood  and  wire  with  modelled  faces  and 
hands;  clothing  was  cut  and  fitted,  and  sprayed  with  gum  arabic 
which  preserve  the  natural  folds,  and  finally  painted  in  colors  with 
gilt  for  the  vestments.  The  photographs  fall  short  of  illustrating 
the  delicacy  of  the  work  and  its  details,  or  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  adapting  scarce  scraps  of  material  to  costume  requirements. 

The  remaining  figures  of  this  group  brought  back  to  America  by 
Mrs.  Stearns  are  now  in  the  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 
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In  order  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  varied  uses  of  these 
play  figures,  it  might  he  of  interest  to  tell  briefly  the  story  of 
“Friendship  Dolls”  which  have  been  an  element  in  spreading  under¬ 
standing  between  nations,  through  children. 

When  the  Congress  placed  a  ban  on  Japanese  immigration,  there 
was  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment,  both  by  the  Japanese  and  their 
American  friends.  Miss  Jessie  Sherwood  of  Boston  was  one  of 
those  much  perturbed  by  the  act,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples,  she  arranged  for  a  festival  set  of 
dolls  to  be  sent  from  J apan.  This  set  was  exhibited  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  many  children  and  adults,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1928  and  is  now  in  the  Children’s  Museum  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

After  World  War  I  there  was  an  urge  to  create  an  enduring  peace 
between  nations.  Such  a  peace  meant  a  building  up  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will  among  the  children.  Knowing  that  no  abstract 
discussion  of  good  will  would  stir  the  imagination  and  interest  of 
young  children,  something  more  tangible  was  looked  for.  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  sending  gifts  of  dolls  to 
the  children  of  J  apan  was  undertaken  by  the  “Council  of  Churches 
in  America”  through  their  Committee  of  World  Friendship  among 
Children.  This  unique  enterprise  had  the  approval  of  both  the 
Ambassadors  and  Boards  of  Education  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

In  six  months’  time,  thousands  of  dolls  were  collected  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union.  There  were  certain  standards  required: 
moderate  price,  head  and  limbs  unbreakable,  wigs  hand  sewn,  eyes 
to  open  and  shut,  and  the  ability  to  say  “Mama”  clearly. 

Each  of  the  dolls  carried  a  ticket  costing  99^  providing  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  America  and  in  Japan,  a  passport,  and  a  letter  from 
the  donor.  They  were  given  ocean  transportation  as  guests  of  five 
different  steamship  companies.  In  their  departure  from  America 
and  reception  in  J  apan,  they  were  treated  like  real  people,  with 
exercises  of  great  formality  conducted  by  the  most  important  public 
officials. 

The  dolls  were  received  in  Japan  on  March  3,  1927  as  guests  of 
the  Doll  Festival,1  one  of  the  nation’s  most  intimate  customs,  a 
family  dav  observed  in  every  household  from  the  humblest  to  the 

1.  See  page  105. 
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Imperial  family.  From  the  Japanese  and  United  States  press  we 
read  glowing  accounts  of  the  pageantry  and  enthusiasm  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  Friendship  Dolls  in  Tokyo  and  in  the  many  districts 
throughout  the  Empire. 

DOLL  AMBASSADORS  OF  GOOD  WILL 

The  Japanese  Committee  on  International  Friendship  Amon 
Children,  acting  with  the  Department  of  Education,  decided  to  as 
the  2,610,000  children  in  the  schools  who  had  received  the  Americaii 
dolls,  to  contribute  one  sen  each  (a  half  penny)  to  send  a  return 
expression  of  good  will. 

The  most  skillful  artists  were  engaged  to  create  fifty-eight  dolls, 
each  doll  33"  in  height  and  dressed  to  represent  Japanese  ladies  of 


At  the  Children’s  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


At  the  Children’s  Museum, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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aristocracy.  The  most  luxurious  silks  were  used,  adorned  with  de¬ 
signs  in  scale  to  these  small  figures. 

The  return  visit  of  these  good  will  messengers  was  carried  out 
with  the  same  formality  and  publicity  as  the  Friendship  Dolls. 

Before  being  placed  in  their  permanent  homes  in  each  state,  the 
dolls  toured  the  country  in  six  groups  and  visited  the  larger  cities 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  then  divided  into 
smaller  groups  for  visits  to  smaller  communities,  all  having  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  At  the  close  of  six  months’  touring,  they  found 
rest  in  permanent  museum  homes  in  each  state. 

Miss  Japan,  the  gift  from  the  Imperial  household,  appropriately 
was  given  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 

Massachusetts  had  two  dolls,  one  now  in  the  Children’s  Museum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts;  the  other,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

It  has  not  always  been  the  United  States  which  in  recent  years 
has  sent  out  these  emissaries  of  good  will.  In  1949  the  French 
people  sent  from  two  widely  different  sources  what  was  called  the 
Gratitude  Train  bearing  the  thanks  of  the  people  for  United  States 
assistance  in  World  War  II.  From  the  children  of  France  came 
little  treasures,  toys  that  had  been  loved  and  played  with,  a  button- 
eyed  doll,  a  whittled  Noah’s  ark,  carefully  garnered  bits  of  this  and 
that. 

With  these  little  treasures  came  offerings  from  the  great  French 
style  houses,  a  collection  of  dolls,  one  for  each  state  in  the  Union. 
Each  represents  different  epochs  of  French  fashion,  1705-1900.  All 
of  the  figures  are  of  the  wire  type  about  24"  high.  The  liair-do, 
millinery  and  all  accessories  were  contributed  by  the  most  famous 
French  couturiers.  The  costumes  of  rare  silks,  with  jewels,  made 
figures  of  historical  accuracy,  exemplifying  the  desire  of  the  French 
to  show  their  gratitude  in  a  most  meticulous  manner. 

While  the  original  plan  was  for  each  state  to  have  a  doll,  it  was 
decided  that  as  this  collection  constitutes  a  unique  document  in  the 
history  of  French  fashion  1705-1900,  it  should  be  kept  together,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  permanent  costume  collec¬ 
tion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  see  the  collection,  there  is 

t/ 

an  excellent  monograph  available  edited  by  Michelle  Murphy,  cura- 
tor  of  the  Museum’s  costumes,  with  illustrations  of  all  forty-nine 

figures. 
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Santa’s  Flying  Sleigii 

In  1949  this  effort  made  a  dramatic  story,  the  story  of  an  idea, 
born  in  the  heart  of  a  young  woman,  near  Boston,  Miss  Edna  Mac- 
Donough,  who  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  children 
of  Europe,  who  had  never  known  toys,  could  share  in  the  Christmas 
■joys  of  United  States  children. 

This  idea  was  caught  up  by  friends  so  that  in  1948  the  Boston 
public  collected  over  three  tons  of  toys  for  the  children  of  Europe. 
American  Airlines  offered  three  planes  to  carry  the  toys.  This  was 
not  propaganda.  It  was  friendship,  heart  warming. 

Various  other  individuals  and  organizations  have  launched  simi¬ 
lar  campaigns.  In  one  instance,  hundreds  of  dolls  collected  in 
Canada  for  this  friendly  purpose  were  held  up  by  red  tape  of  the 
United  States  customs  in  passing  through  on  their  journey  to  Eur¬ 
ope.  These  dolls  were  detained  until  they  were  unpacked,  re-tagged, 
re-addressed  and  re-packed. 

Tide  of  Toys 

In  February  1950'  a  nation-wide  effort  was  undertaken  by  the 
American  Legion  when  a  “Tide  of  Toys/7  dubbed  TOT,  flowed 
to  the  grim  camps  of  western  Europe.  The  goal  was  “five  million  by 
February  1,  not  just  castoff  toys,  but  brand  new  Christmas  toys.” 
In  California  30,000  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  pledged  one  mil¬ 
lion.  Delivery  trucks  of  various  services  were  collecting  toys  on 
their  daily  runs.  The  railroads  offered  free  transportation  to  Phila- 
delphia.  The  Legion  posts  of  Wenham  and  Hamilton  united  to 
send  their  little  stream  to  join  the  great  tide. 

The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Wenham  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Robert  Jones,  wrote  to  the  American  Legion  national 
headquarters  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  these  gifts  from  Ameri¬ 
can  children,  (each  toy  bearing  a  personal  note),  and  we  quote  from 
the  reply,  “This  ‘Tide  of  Toys7  flowed  into  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  Finland, 
Scotland,  Italy,  France,  Greece,  England,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia  and 
Israel. 

“Upon  arrival,  the  toys  were  distributed  by  CARE  in  most  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  Red  Cross  handling  distribution  in  Belgium  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  supervising  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Israel. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  American  Overseas  Airlines,  four  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Legion  flew  to  the  various  European 
countries  for  presentation  ceremonies. 
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“I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
‘Tide  of  Toys'  this  year,  again  under  American  Legion  sponsorship. 
Bing  Crosby  has  accepted  the  post  of  honorary  chairman  and  Drew 
Pearson,  recently  cited  by  the  American  Legion  for  his  heroic  efforts 
last  year,  again  promises  his  full  support.  So  again,  early  in  1051, 
the  unfortunate  children  of  western  Europe — and  the  Pacific  areas 
- — will  share  the  toys  and  joys  of  an  American  Christmas.’7 

The  Friendship  Angels 

These  angels  have  become  a  Christmas  symbol  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  United  States  and  have  an  interesting’  story.  They  were 
created  in  1938  by  an  artist,  Irene  Linnebach  in  Munich,  Germanv. 
The  little  glittering  shapes  are  14  tall  with  well  modelled  wax 
heads,  and  the  headdress,  wings  and  costume  are  made  of  gold  paper 
foil. 

The  angels  were  first  made  as  a  friendly  holiday  greeting.  Later 
they  won  wide  interest  by  being  distributed  to  war  orphans,  and  to 
hospitals  and  prisoners  of  war.  So  popular  did  they  become  that  a 
group  of  displaced  persons  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  started  a  workshop. 
In  Switzerland  the  Red  Cross  disposed  of  more  than  20,000  in  1948 
and  1949,  which  helped  promote  their  work  for  children.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  Secretary  of  the  W.F.A.C.  (World  Friendship 
Among  Children),  the  angels  from  the  Bavarian  workshop  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States,  where  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
go  toward  the  building  of  friendship  among  children  everywhere 
without  discrimination. 

Mrs.  Johl,  in  her  third  book  on  dolls,1  has  written  of  the  many 
types  of  relief  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  National  Doll 
and  Toy  Collectors  Units  through  the  last  ten  years. 

The  pocket  toys  distributed  all  over  the  world  by  the  Red  Cross  are 
a  most  special  contribution  of  this  group,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
little  motto  merits  the  gratitude  of  welfare  workers : 

“We  in  America  delight  in  giving 
That  all  children  may  delight  in  living.” 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  the  doll  collector  is  quite  universally 
an  educational  or  philanthropic  worker.  Perchance  the  association 
with  the  toy  of  childhood  brings  one  closer  to  the  needs  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  that  is  why  so  many  hospitals  and  schools  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  installation  of  expensive  equipment  and  furnishings 
through  the  efforts  of  collectors. 

1.  Chapter  XVIII,  pp.  283-293. 
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The  little  figures  made  of  odd  ma¬ 
terials,  from  wish-bones  to  spools,  we 
call  “Whimsies,”  and  their  numbers  run 
into  the  hundreds,  from  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  dressed  flea,  to  the  merry  colored 
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face,  peering  from  a  big  cocoanut  shell. 

Hot  all  are  whimsical ;  some  are  even 
beautiful,  like  the  dainty  shell  figures, 
and  some  have  design,  like  the  sculp¬ 
tured  face  from  an  apple,  or  the  old 
couple  made  from  an  oak  leaf  with 
whittled  heads  of  wood.  All  are  amus¬ 
ing  and  answer  a  challenge. 

We  have  vet  to  hear  of  one  that  was 

t/ 

cherished  as  a  toy,  though  they  may 
have  been  treasured  as  curiosities. 


No.  257  :  Dried  apple  head  and  hands. 
This  whimsie  came  to  us  introduced  as 
“Mrs.  Ben  Davis,”  formerly  “Miss  Baldwin.” 


No.  257 


No.  225  and  No.  224 


Whittled  wood  head  and  limbs :  vest  of  pine  cone :  clothing1  of  leaves. 
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PUPPETS 

THE  SHADOW  THEATRE 
Javanese  Wajang 

The  original  collection  is  limited  to  a  few  puppets,  which  seems 
a  sort  of  reflection  on  the  lack  of  interest  in  puppetry  and  peep  shows 
during  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century. 

However,  there  is  from  the  Orient  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
characters  of  the  shadow  theatre  of  Java.  The  origin  of  the  Shadow 
Play  is  discussed  with  much  clarity  by  Berthold  Laufer  in  his 
Oriental  Theatricals.  “Nowhere  is  the  shadow  play  very  ancient,” 
he  writes.  “From  the  eleventh  century  dates  the  definite  period  of 
its  development  over  Asia.  It  is  an  art  only  of  the  middle  ages. 
Wherever  it  spread,  it  found  an  already  cultured  ground.  Every 
country  has  put  its  own  style  and  conception  of  art  into  the  figures.” 

The  few  students  of  this  folk-art  seem  to  agree  that  China  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  shadow  figure,  but  all  do  not  agree  as  to  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  has  reached  its  highest  perfection.  Miss  Wimsatt  feels 
that  it  was  in  China,  von  Boehn,  that  it  was  in  Java. 

The  Wajang  figures  of  Java  illustrated  are  creatures  of  fancy. 
Since  the  Javanese  are  Mohammedans,  they  may  not  depict  the 
human  form.  The  bodies  are  unlike  anything  known  of  man.  The 
shadow  forms,  of  horn,  paper,  skin  or  oiled  paper,  represent  the 
heroes  of  their  myths  and  legends — of  the  IUim  a  van  a — and 
Mahabharata. 
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iSTos.  938-943  Inc.  I  DC :  194".  Though  creatures  of  fancy,  fol- 

low  traditional  lines :  an  individual  of  high  rank  has  a  thin  nose,  flat 
brow  and  slanting  eye,  while  a  hero  has  a  thick  nose,  round  eyes  and 
broad  mouth. 


Nos.  938-943  Inc.-IDC 
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A  very  recent  addition,  worthy  of  comment,  but  too  late  for  illus¬ 
trating,  is  a  group  of  donkey  skin  puppets,  No.  2381  and  No.  2382: 
two  figures  and  four  detachable  heads.  These  puppets  were  brought 
by  Robert  Aylward  of  Wenham  who  was  in  the  consular  service  in 
Peiping  when  the  Communists  took  over  the  city  in  1949.  The 
figures  came  from  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  Chinese  puppeteer,  who 
finding  his  business  no  longer  profitable  under  the  Communist  re¬ 
gime,  offered  them  for  sale  to  the  International  group  remaining  in 
Peiping,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylward  were  a  part. 

Such  remnants  of  the  traditional  stock  of  the  showman  are  cher¬ 
ished  treasures  to  complete  the  story  of  puppetry  as  we  acquire  more 
material. 
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In  Germany  doll  houses  reached  sncli  elaborateness  as  warranted 
«/ 

the  employment  of  the  finest  craftsmen  in  their  construction.  The 
scale  models  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  were  really  works  of 
art  and  not  children’s  playthings,  and  were  worthy  of  cabinets  in  the 
drawing-rooms. 

In  England  Queen  Mary’s  Doll  House,  scale  V'  to  the  foot,  was 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  1924  as  a  token  of  national  good  will. 
It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  carry  into  the  future  the  pattern  of  English 
life  as  England  lived  it  in  1920. 

It  was  a  difficult  challenge  to  maintain  the  perfect  detail  and 
scale;  coats  of  paint  had  to  be  reduced  to  one-twelfth  the  thickness, 
pipes  a  little  larger  to  permit  water  to  flow  through.  The  result 
is  so  perfect  as  to  seem  incredible :  clocks  tick,  doors  lock,  hot  and 
cold  water  runs,  beautifully  bound  books  can  be  read. 

In  America,  we  have  the  ninety-seven  famous  rooms  of  Mrs. 
Thorne  created  by  the  best  research  and  highest  craftsmanship, 
which  is  an  enduring  interpretation  of  the  great  decorative  periods 
of  the  past.  In  addition  to  the  Thorne  rooms,  there  are  many  other 
privately  owned  period  rooms  of  varying  degrees  of  interest  and 
value.  These  rooms  are  all  frankly  exhibition  period  rooms,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  play  doll  house. 

There  are  not  too  many  of  the  real  play  doll  houses  which  survive 
in  their  original  state.  Family  removals  and  upheavals  have  scat¬ 
tered  the  little  furnishings,  so  that  an  American  child’s  doll  house 
of  two  or  three  generations  ago  is  too  often  only  a  memory.  Some 

o  o  u 

of  the  furnishings  however  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  drift  to  our  collection.  These,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  pair  of  candle¬ 
sticks  and  such  survivals,  we  are  assembling,  and  shall  set  them  up 
in  a  deep  shadow  box  as  “An  antique  shop  of  1951.”  This  will 
allow  the  display  of  various  articles  of  different  scales  without 
offense. 

No.  105G  is  a  scale  model  of  an  eight-room  furnished  doll  house  of 
the  Victorian  period,  made  by  a  Salem  silversmith  (Chamberlain) 
for  his  two  daughters.  The  over  furnished  rooms,  the  sterling  silver 
tea  set,  all  bespeak  an  era  of  plenty  and  clutter.  The  careful  owners 

'  *  t 

have  left  a  complete,  well  preserved  model,  for  the  constant  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  for  adults  who  derive  a  nostalgic  pleasure  from 
examining  the  details.  (Illustrated  on  next  page). 
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No.  1056 

This  8  room  doll  house  is  43"  x  26"  —  38"  high  including  the  cupola. 


No.  2235  not  illustrated  is  a  scale  model  of  a  17th  century  farm- 

«/ 

stead  36"  x  91",  now  in  our  collection.  It  was  all  hand-made  bv 
Miss  Jean  Claflin  Lasier  (now  Mrs.  Lane)  and  was  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  in  1940. 

This  salt  box  type  of  house  is  in  perfect  scale,  1"  to  the  foot, 
from  the  buildings  to  the  furnishings,  from  the  first  floor  with  its 
fireplace  utensils,  the  wee  pewter  dishes,  braided  mats  and  mouse- 
skin  rug,  through  the  two  chambers  above.  From  the  house  one 
passes  over  a  stone  flagged  path  to  a  well  stocked  woodshed  leading 
to  the  barn  which  is  stocked  with  tools  and  animals  of  a  farm  of  the 
17th  century.  There  is  even  a  barn  cat  stalking  a  rat!  The  whole 
farmstead  maintains  the  atmosphere  of  farm  life  in  a  New  England 
community  in  the  17th  century. 
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Xo.  2356-ECC:  Scale  model  of  a 
Bilibid  prison;  brought  from  Manila 


native  Filipino  house, 
in  1929. 


Made  in 


Xo.  2357.  A  Geor¬ 
gian  model  house 
made  during  the  de¬ 
pression  by  unem¬ 
ployed  architects.  Its 
forbidding  exterior 
has  never  made  us 
have  an  urge  to  furn- 
ish  it.  Delano  & 
Aldrich,  Architects. 


No.  2357 
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~No.  1682-ECC:  16-J"  x  12".  This  wardrobe  dated  1703  from 

Oberammergau  contains  not  only  the  carefully  rolled  family  linen 
but  the  small  accessories  of  a  doll’s  costume,  and  a  wooden  baby  in 
a  cradle  behind  the  closed  door.  The  wardrobe  is  painted  blue, 
decorated  as  is  shown  in  the  print.  Purchased  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Anton  Lang,  c.  1924. 


No.  1682-ECC 
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In  Germany 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  bow  much  the  ancient  guilds  have 
been  responsible  for  the  long  German  monopoly  in  the  making  of 
toys.  In  studying  the  development  of  any  industry,  a  good  back¬ 
ground  is  the  history  of  the  old  guilds  and  trade  unions.  Local  pride 
and  the  desire  to  keep  outsiders  from  sharing  in  their  local  occupa¬ 
tion  protected  the  workers  in  all  craft  activities  through  their  guilds. 
Such  guilds  restrained  initiative  though  they  stabilized  the  industry, 
which  naturally  developed  where  there  were  raw  materials  and 
people  to  work. 

The  production  of  the  home  industry  of  making  toys  in  Germany 
was  increased  by  the  middleman,  who  relieved  the  worker  of  peddling 
his  own  toys.  It  was  a  short  step  for  the  middleman  who  bought 
the  toys  to  form  a  guild  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  prices,  and  a  still 
shorter  step  for  the  workers  themselves  to  get  together  to  form  their 
own  guild  to  standardize  their  prices  and  product. 

It  is  not  too  important  to  know  whether  the  wooden  doll  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oberammergau.  What  is  important  is  that  for 
generations  the  inhabitants  were  skilled  carvers  of  religious  objects 
like  the  crucifixion  and  the  crib  figures.  These  carvers  felt  they  were 
artists  rather  than  craftsmen. 

Thev  organized  themselves  into 
artists’  guilds,  the  early  solution 
of  controlling  production  and  regu¬ 
lating  prices.  The  family  of  Lang 
at  Oberammergau  have  for  genera¬ 
tions  shown  much  talent  and  orig¬ 
inality  up  to  the  very  present  day, 
in  both  carving  and  modelling. 

No.  557-ECC.  The  head  of  this 
utility  figure  (a  telephone  cover) 
was  carved  by  the  late  Anton  Lang, 
the  Christus  of  the  Passion  Plav. 

1/ 

The  delicately  carved  features  and 
the  handwoven  textiles  of  silk  and 
wool  add  distinction  and  interest 
to  so  utilitarian  an  object. 
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The  drifting  of  the  workers  to  large  towns,  like  Nuremberg,  later 
centered  the  industry  in  the  larger  towns.  This  centralization  of 
the  industry  was  maintained  long  after  the  guilds  of  the  14th  and 
loth  centuries  had  gradually  ceased  to  function.  Experienced  guild 
workers  for  generations  made  good  apprentices  for  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  age,  which  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Mass  production  and  the  machine  age  have  poured  a  stream  of 
toys  into  children’s  homes.  The  designing,  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution  of  these  toys  is  a  story  of  great  interest. 

Ix  The  United  States 

The  toy  industry  had  a  very  inconspicuous  part  in  the  economic 
story  of  the  United  States  previous  to  World  War  I.  With  other 
opportunities  for  United  States  industry,  our  manufacturers  had  not 
attempted  to  compete  with  this  German  built  industry,  carried  on  by 
workers  trained  for  generations. 

With  foreign  imports  cut  off  because  of  the  war,  the  American 
manufacturer  entered  the  field  which  had  been  so  long  closed  by 
German  monopoly.  It  was  a  challenge.  We  lacked  machinery, 
trained  workers  and  materials.  We  did  have  ceramic  factories,  but 
even  if  a  dolPs  head  was  successfully  made,  there  were  no  eyes,  as 
the  Paul  Revere  Pottery  (No.  1648-ECC  not  illustrated)  found  to 
its  chagrin,  after  making  a  large  number  of  bisque  heads. 

IIow  did  the  United  States  meet  this  challenge?  A  few  figures 
will  answer.  For  clarity  we  may  consider  two  ten-year  periods; 
1909-1919  and  1937-1947.  During  these  periods,  all  production 
increased  200%,  and  the  value  of  all  products  was  nine  times  greater, 
while  the  value  of  the  toy  industry  was  twenty  times  greater.  In 
1939  there  were  474  manufacturers;  eight  years  later  there  were 
1334. 1  This  is  another  demonstration  of  what  free  enterprise  may 
accomplish  in  a  free  country. 

What  does  the  fond  parent  (great  public)  demand  of  the  toy  manu¬ 
facturer  and  this  $300,000,000  business?  The  buyer  (consumer) 
is  fascinated  by  realism,  thinks  of  play  value,  and  demands  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  summarize  in  a  short  story,  the  various 
crops  of  dolls  which  grew  from  this  new  industry  on  United  States 
soil :  something  new  every  season,  more  beautiful  or  more  grotesque, 
either  cheaper  or  better.  Too  many  of  these  manufacturers  fell  by 

1.  These  figures  were  quoted  by  J.  B.  Moore,  Industry  Economist  in 
General  Products  Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  speaking  in  New 
York,  March  7,  1950. 
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the  wayside  and  their  products  remain  a  childhood  memory  of  some 
particular  year. 

As  the  industry  has  become  more  stabilized  it  falls  into  three 
separate  divisions — designing,  manufacturing*  and  distribution. 

Designing. 

Toy  companies  of  today  largely  depend  upon  their  own  staff  of 
designers.  Manufacturers,  like  book  publishers,  frequently  refuse 
an  offering,  to  find  only  later,  that  it  had  the  elements  of  success.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  “Billiken”  of  such  astounding  popularity  for 
two  years. 

Manufacturing. 

Grace  Story  Putnam  did  not  at  once  find  a  sponsor  for  her  Bye- 
lo-Babv.  This  doll  started  a  trend  of  infant  dolls,  which  have 
appeared  without  number,  and  of  varying  designs,  materials  and 
prices.  The  original  model  with  the  wrinkly  nose  and  fold  in  the 
neck,  though  slightly  modified  by  the  necessities  of  the  manufacturer, 
has  never  been  equalled. 

Mrs.  Putnam  was  an  artist,  and  worked  some  years  before  she 
modeled  her  ideal  baby.  These  years  were  interrupted  by  illness, 
sorrow,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  her  living  by  teaching  and 
painting,  but  the  astounding  success  of  the  artist’s  work,  when  finally 
completed  and  accepted  is  a  happy  ending  to  long  years  of  effort. 

Bye-lo-Baby  was  first  made  of  bisque  for  the  George  Borgfeldt 
Company  bv  Kestner  in  Germany  and  the  bodies  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  Later  it  was  made  of  composition  here,  which  made 
it  much  less  expensive. 

Distribution 

From  the  present  highly  stocked  toy  departments  in  specialized 
shops,  department  and  general  stores,  it  seems  a  far  way  to  look 
back  upon  the  days  when  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  country 
dweller  was  the  tin  peddler’s  cart,  while  the  penny  shops,  the  dame 
shops  and  hardware  shops  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  toys 
for  towns  and  cities. 

At  that  time  wholesale  dealers  selected  their  stock  from  catalogs, 
and  smaller  retail  dealers  from  large  stores  like  Schwarz  in  Xew 
York. 

An  early  name  among  distributors  to  the  retail  market  was  that 

«.  o 
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of  George  Borgfeldt,  who  brought  to  this  country  his  former  train¬ 
ing  in  Strassburg  by  displaying  examples  made  by  local  and  foreign 
firms. 

The  dean  of  the  toy  field,  the  late  E.  I.  Horsman,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  George  Borgfeldt,  forming  a  company  which  brought 
the  American  toy  industry  into  a  merchandising  unit,  where  buyers 
could  examine  and  choose  for  their  retail  trade.  At  the  present 
time,  the  buyer  finds  samples  of  what  the  manufacturer  has  to  offer 
for  the  season,  in  one  great  building. 

The  trend  toward  shopping  centers,  and  the  increased  number 
of  all  types  of  retail  stores  which  sell  the  play  doll  make  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  the  buyer  who  chooses,  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  toy 
industry. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  notes  on  the  toy  industry  to  the 
factory  molded  commercial  doll  of  mass  production.  We  should 
not,  however,  overlook  the  craft  type,  the  small  output  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  craftsman.  These  dolls  are  generally  confined  to  portrait, 
character  and  story  book  dolls,  which  are  enjoyed  by  collectors;  and 
the  craftsmen  and  artists  fashioning  such  dolls  make  an  increasing 
number  of  potential  sources  for  a  supply  of  this  type.  Such  dolls 
are  not  designed  for  play  dolls.  The  increase  in  fostering  the  craft 

impulse  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  lest  by  the  enthusi- 
asm  of  collectors,  standards 
break  down,  and  workers  are 
led  to  produce  something  of 
less  than  ephemeral  value,  so 
that  our  present  period  be¬ 
comes  cluttered  by  a  lot  of 
disillusioned  workers  with¬ 
out  vision,  artistic  skill,  or 
buyers. 

ATo.  2329 :  5".  An  ini¬ 

tial  experiment  of  a  Wenham 
worker,  with  simple  ma¬ 
terials  of  wool.  The  out-of- 
scale  knitting  needles  and 
knitting  wool  will  later  be 
rectified. 


No.  2329 
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A  craft  doll  to  be  a  collector’s  item,  must  be  a  scale  model  with 
personality,  and  have  something  of  the  verve  and  perfect  detail  of 
the  artist  or  sculptor.  We  are  frequently  asked  when  such  an  artist- 
designed  figure  becomes  art  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  Is  it  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  vocabulary  to  call  one  a  bit  of  art,  another  piece  of  fabric 
sculpture  ? 


Ao.  2282  -AO:  “Aunt 
Sophronia.”  Copy  of  a  da¬ 
guerreotype.  Mrs.  Earle 
Curtis  of  Grand  Lake 
Stream,  Maine,  the  creator 
of  this  figure,  writes  that  she 
first  molded  the  head,  covered 
it  with  a  composition  of  her 
own  invention,  and  then 
painted  it,  dressing  the  fig¬ 
ure  with  all  the  precise  de¬ 
tail  of  the  original. 


No.  2282-NO 
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An  advance  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  doll 
in  child  life  was  the  action  of  the  toy  industry  in  forming*  a  Trade 
Association.  The  work  of  this  Association  is  distinguished  by  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  research  and  by  its  work  with  psychologists 
and  teachers.  This  is  a  healthy  effort  to  produce  toys  with  maximum 
fun  value,  in  addition  to  their  functioning  as  educational  tools. 

The  modern  doll  is  also  being  developed  by  private  initiative, 
encouraged  by  collectors.  Two  national  doll  collectors7  clubs  com- 
prise  in  their  membership  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  number 
of  individual  collectors  in  the  United  States. 

An  untouched  element  for  development  is  the  museum,  where  the 
doll  has  been  shown  as  an  incidental,  or  as  a  part  of  some  other  col¬ 
lection.  The  future  offers  much  opportunity  to  assemble  these  minia¬ 
tures  under  museum  standards,  and  with  proper  documentation,  to 
display  the  various  objectives  of  these  miniature  figures  as  an  entity. 

With  a  suitably  proportioned,  fire-proofed  building,  this  pioneer 
effort  may  be  possible  for  the  Wenham  Collection. 
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Through  the  understanding  and  devotion  of  Mrs.  Edward  Osgood, 
the  collection  of  modern  dolls  is  quite  complete,  and  a  half  century 
hence  will  be  a  valued  commentary  on  the  child  life  of  this  period. 
These  dolls  are  not  displayed  except  for  special  exhibitions,  or  on 
request. 

We  shall  not  illustrate  any,  but  for  purposes  of  record,  will  name 
a  few  we  know  to  have  been  favorites. 

The  “Patsy”  doll,  a  little  girl  doll,  has  been  popular  from  1934. 
The  Patsy  doll  is  an  “Effanbee”  doll,  the  word  “Effanbee”  being* 
a  play  on  the  firm’s  name.  The  story  of  that  doll  is  told  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Osgood  from  Mr.  Baum  of  the  firm  of  Fleischaker  &  Baum, 
New  York. 

“As  promised,  herewith  is  the  historv  of  the  Patsy  doll:  About 
five  years  ago  my  little  daughter  asked  me  why  no  one  ever  thought 
of  creating  the  typical  American-type  girl  doll ;  that  every  doll  she 
had  seen  so  far  in  her  young  life,  was  either  the  commonplace  type 
of  German  bisque  doll  with  straight  match-like  limbs,  body  and  arms, 
or  else  very  grotesque  character  dolls,  which  have  no  meaning  what¬ 


soever. 

“The  writer  gave  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  to  model  a  doll  that  resembled  as  closely  as  possible 
that  type  of  an  American  child.  That  is  how  Patsy  came  into  being! 

“Patsy  doll  exemplifies  a  little  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  with  the  awkward  lanky  shaped  legs  that  have  not  as  yet  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  shapely  legs  of  a  mature  girl.  The  same  applies 
to  the  body  and  arms.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the 
pertness  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  sweet  facial  expression. 

“It  just  so  happened  that  when  the  doll  was  completed,  two  famous-, 
fivers  had  landed  on  our  American  shore.  The  name  of  one  was 
Captain  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  other,  Captain  Rohler  of  Germany.  In 
due  time  Captain  Fitzmaurice  sent  for  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  and  their 
little  girl,  Patricia.  The  children  of  New  York  accorded  little 
Patricia  Fitzmaurice  a  reception  at  the  Central  Park  Mall,  and  in 
honor  of  this  little  visitor  we  named  the  Doll  ‘Patsy’  and  presented 
little  Patricia  with  the  first  Patsy  doll  named  in  her  honor. 

“This  is  in  substance  the  history  of  the  Patsy  dolls,  of  whicii 
many  million  pieces  have  been  adopted  by  children  all  over  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  (Signed)  Hugo  Baum.” 

Me  have  a  series  of  undressed  models  of  the  Patsy  dolls  from 
10"  to  22". 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  REALISTIC  DOLL 
OF  THE  20th  CENTURY 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  play  doll,  as  it  has  been  produced 
in  different  materials  through  the  centuries,  we  find  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  have  been  in  accord  with  the  era,  as  well  as  the  place 
of  their  production.  Changes  in  materials  have  been  accompanied 
by  changes  in  form. 

The  “lady  doll "  which  persisted  through  many  generations,  and 
in  playing  with  which  the  child  lived  the  life  of  the  adult,  has  been 
displaced  by  the  little  girl  doll,  and  finally  the  Dy-dee  doll  which 
takes  its  bottle  and  requires  its  diapers  changed. 

We  may  conclude  that  dolls  of  whatever  fabrication  have  passed 
from  the  doll  of  imagination  to  the  realistic  doll  of  the  20th  century. 
The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  realistic  toys  have 
had  their  era  on  the  continent  at  various  times. 

A  most  gruesome  toy  followed  the  French  revolution  in  the  toy 
guillotine.  The  story  is  told  of  Goethe,  writing  to  his  mother  in 
Frankfort  asking  her  to  get  a  toy  guillotine  for  his  son  August.  The 
mother’s  reply  was  quite  direct : — “Dear  Son : — Anything  I  can  do 
to  please  you,  gives  me  joy,  but  to  buy  such  an  infamous  implement 

of  murder,  that  I  will  not  do . What,  let  the  young  play  with 

anything  so  horrible,  place  in  their  hands,  for  their  diversion,  murder 
and  blood  shedding — no,  that  will  never  do.” 

Palmer  Cox  and  His  Browxies 

The  merry  and  helpful  little  sprites  of  Palmer  Cox  have  pleased 
several  generations  of  children.  At  first  they  were  all  alike,  round 
faces  with  thin  legs,  and  wearing  pointed  caps.  Later  a  whole 
family  of  different  people  was  created  and  the  stories  in  which  they 
appeared  maintained  their  identity  and  made  a  continuing  and  ex¬ 
citing  tale  of  their  adventure.  The  first  Brownie  story  came  out 
In  1882. 

Teddy  Bear 

Although  the  Teddy  Bear  is  not  a  doll,  it  was  so  popular  a  toy 
in  the  early  years  of  this  20th  century,  we  feel  its  story  should  be 
included  in  this  group  since  it  was  treated  as  a  doll  by  both  adults 
and  children. 

We  are  allowed  to  introduce  a  letter  from  the  son  of  the  creator 
of  this  toy,  B.  F.  Michton:  “In  1904  while  hunting  in  Mississippi 
Theodore  Roosevelt  came  upon  an  orphaned  bear  cub.  Mr.  Roose- 
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volt  was  photographed  holding  the  appealing  cub,  and  the  print  was 
widely  circulated.  When  my  father,  Morris  Michton,  a  Brooklyn 
toy  maker,  saw  the  print  (cartoon  by  Clifford  Berryman  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  cub),  he  got  an  idea.  He  and  my  mother  cut  out 
a  tiny  bearskin  of  fluffy  brown  wool,  fashioned  it  into  a  cub,  and 
put  it  in  the  window  with  a  card,  ‘Teddy’s  bear.'  They  sold  rapidly. 
On  impulse  my  father  sent  one  to  Roosevelt  and  asked  permission  to 
use  the  name.  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied,  ‘I  don’t  think  my  name  is 
worth  much  in  the  bear  business,  but  you  are  welcome  to  use  it,’ 
That  letter  is  still  preserved.  My  father  took  the  letter  with  him 
to  Butler  Bros,  who  took  his  entire  output  of  bears  for  the  first 
year.  They  called  them  for  the  first  time,  ‘Teddy  Bears.’  Ho  copy¬ 
right  or  trade  mark  for  the  word  ‘Teddy  Bear’  was  ever  applied  for. 
Since  there  was  no  legal  protection  the  popularity  of  the  toy  made 
all  bears  ‘Teddy  Bears’  whether  made  by  our  firm  or  not.  Yours 
cordially,  Ideal  Yovelty  Toy  Co.,  (Signed)  B.  F.  Michton,  Vice- 
President.” 

The  exploits  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  lack  of  copyright  on  the 
named  toy  have  made  the  Teddy  Bear  a  favorite  toy  for  numerous 
firms.  In  fact,  one  Margarette  Steiff  of  Germany  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  inventor  or  initial  maker.  The  Steiff  animals,  the  product 
of  this  invalid  German  mother,  have  long  been  favorites  of  children, 
and  the  Steiff  Teddy  Bear  (with  trademark  in  the  left  ear)  is  only 
one  of  the  many  which  joined  the  long  trail  of  Teddy  Bears,  follow¬ 
ing  that  first  inspiration  of  Morris  Michton. 

The  popularity  of  the  Teddy  Bear  over  the  doll  aroused  some 
concern  lest  the  maternal  instinct  of  little  girls  was  being  thwarted. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  psychologist,  asking  a  little  girl  why 
she  liked  the  Teddy  Bear  better  than  her  doll,  to  which  she  gavly 
replied,  “O  my  doll  is  too  much  work,  she  has  to  be  bathed,  napped 
and  fed,  something  to  do  all  the  time.  My  Teddy  Bear  isn’t  such  a 
bother.  I  can  throw  him  down  and  leave  him,  and  he  doesn’t  care.” 


THE  FASHIOY  DOLL  OF  MARGIT  KELSEY 

Th  is  doll  is  of  rubber  composition,  made  in  teen  age  sizes  to  wear 
dresses  cut  from  McCall’s  patterns.  These  patterns  were  frequently 
issued  to  keep  up  with  the  prevailing  styles.  This  fashion  manne¬ 
quin,  with  human  hair,  nail  polish  and  matching  lipstick,  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  girls  who  liked  to  sew. 
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Another  modern  doll,  which  has  become  increasingly  popular 
throughout  the  last  few  years,  is  one  created  by  Jennie  Id.  Graves, 
President  of  Vogue  Dolls,  Inc.,  of  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

This  doll  is  an  8-inch  doll,  all  plastic,  fully  jointed  and  has  a 
mohair  wig.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  doll  is  its  play  value. 
The  clothes  are  designed  by  Vogue  for  their  little  8-inch  plastic  doll 
and  are  removable  with  little  hooks  and  eyes,  ribbons  and  flowers. 
Even  the  shoes  have  snaps  and  so  may  be  taken  off  and  put  on. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Graves  first  became  interested 
in  dolls  thirty  years  ago  by  dressing  them  for  her  own  children  and 
then  for  her  friends’  children.  Then  one  day  a  lady  asked  her  to 
dress  some  dolls  for  a  “Bazaar.”  Her  charitable  instincts  were 
somewhat  shocked  when  she  found  the  dolls  on  sale  in  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store.  Mrs.  Graves  promptly  took  over  this  first  account 
which  she  has  continued  to  hold  for  thirty  years  along  with  many 
hundreds  of  others. 

The  business  was  started  in  one  room  of  her  own  home  with  a  few 
part  time  workers  and  has  steadily  increased,  necessitating  three 
changes  of  locality,  each  time  for  large  quarters,  to  finally  a  plant 
in  Medford,  Massachusetts  covering  15,000  square  feet  with  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  emplovees  according  to  the  season. 

When  she  first  started  out  Mrs.  Graves  used  imported  German 
bisque  dolls  and  American  dolls  of  various  sizes  for  her  creations. 
She  also  manufactured  clothes  to  fit  dolls  of  current  popularity. 
When  Mrs.  Graves  finally  started  to  create  her  own  dolls  she  found 
it  quite  a  task  as  she  had  to  finance  the  sculpturing  of  the  doll  as 
well  as  the  steel  dies  (costing  some  $15,000  each)  and  arranging 
with  an  outside  factory  unit  equipped  to  carry  on  the  manufacturing 
processes  of  the  doll  itself  by  using  her  own  dies  and  completing  the 
molding,  spraying  and  assembling  processes. 

The  8-inch  Vogue  Doll  is  the  successful  finish  of  many  a  hard 
challenge.  For  instance  during  World  War  II  Mrs.  Graves  was  not 
allowed  to  hire  a  sufficient  number  of  help  as  her  business  was  termed 
non-essential,  but  as  she  always  felt  there  was  only  one  way  to  con¬ 
duct  a  business — by  cooperating  with  those  in  command  of  regula¬ 
tions — Mrs.  Graves  met  this  challenge  and  rearranged  her  work  pro¬ 
gram  by  advertising  in  Yew  England  papers  for  stitchers  to  do  this 
work  in  their  homes.  This  was  also  protested  but  overcome  by 
selecting  from  the  large  number  of  replies  only  those  who  were  liandi- 
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capped  or  judged  non-essential  to  the  war  effort.  Mrs.  Graves  has 
been  able,  from  the  nature  of  her  work,  to  employ  many  physically 
handicapped  people,  even  the  blind,  with  beneficial  results  in  their 
need  for  rehabilitation. 

It  is  now  a  Mother  and  Daughter  business.  One  of  Mrs.  Graves’ 

O 

daughters,  for  whom  the  mother  used  to  dress  dolls,  is  now  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  School  of  Design  and  actively  engaged  as  Vice-president 
of  the  company  with  her  mother  in  the  designing  of  the  smart  clothes 
which  make  the  8-inch  Vogue  Doll  so  desirable. 

The  stvles  of  the  Vogue  family  are  recreated  the  first  of  every 
vear  to  comply  with  the  current  trends  in  children’s  clothes  which 
truly  makes  them  “Fashion  Leaders  in  Doll  Society.” 

It  is  this  Museum’s  good  fortune,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Graves,  to  own  a  complete  set  of  the  plaster  casts  and  steel  dies  re¬ 
quired  in  the  various  processes  through  which  the  little  8-inch  Vogue 
Doll  passed  to  its  completion  when  the  doll  was  of  a  composition 
material.  The  little  doll  progressed  and  later  developed  into  the 
present  popular  plastic  medium.  We  are  fortunate  also  to  have 
the  first  “Shot”  from  the  mammoth  plastic  molding  machine. 

Due  to  our  present  congested  space  in  the  Museum  these  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits  are  not  shown  except  on  requests  of  artists  and  students. 

The  Vogue  Doll  is  a  tribute  to  its  creator  and  the  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  business  acumen  which  has  brought  its  success. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  realistic  doll  of  this  20th  centurv 
is  made  in  answer  to  the  child’s  interest,  but  rather  to  satisfy  the 
adult  by  making  it  possible  to  surround  the  child  with  realism. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  girl  a  bottle-baby  doll,  or  a 
“dv-dee”  doll  to  teach  nutrition  and  hygiene  is  controversial. 

That  latest  bit  of  realism,  the  Toni  doll,  with  its  nylon  hair  which 
can  be  shampooed  and  curled,  brushed  and  arranged,  is  certainly  an 
achievement  in  manufacture,  a  sort  of  period  miniature  of  the 
moment,  and  its  value  is  what  you  choose  to  read  into  it. 

Hardly  have  we  ceased  wondering  at  this  bit  of  realism,  when  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Michton,  vice-president  of  the  Ideal  Hovel ty  Toy 
Company,  that  a  new  1950  Vovelty  doll,  “actually  changes  expres¬ 
sion,  opens  her  mouth  as  she  cries,  sheds  real  tears,  and  if  you  put 
vour  little  finger  in  her  mouth,  she  will  actually  suck  it." 

The  ink  is  not  dry  on  the  above  paragraph  before  we  are  notified 
by  the  Effanbee  Doll  Company  of  the  world’s  first  electronic  doll: 
“Nothing  to  wind  or  plug  in,  no  delicate  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
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order,  ‘Norma’  by  name  will  be  28"  and  light  enough,  for  a  two-year 
old  to  carry,  with  flexible  movable  joints,  life-like  to  the  touch,  she 
talks,  sings,  laughs  and  says  her  prayers.  This  doll  carries  a  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  should  last  for  years.”  Expensive,  but  marks  a  development 
in  the  use  of  a  record  player ! 

An  antithesis  to  the  strained  realistic  doll  is  “Scribbles,”  a  scantily 
clad,  plastic  faced  doll,  carrying  a  bunch  of  crayons — which  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  imaginative — to  carry  out  the  story  telling 
and  acting  which  have  ever  been  the  reason  for  doll  play.  “Scrib¬ 
bles”  might  well  be  a  puppet  because  the  face  may  be  so  quickly 
changed  with  the  crayons,  to  represent  a  story  or  to  become  the  com¬ 
panion  which  the  child  desires.  There  are  no  features  on  the  face, 
only  the  contours  are  molded  in  the  smooth  heavy  plastic,  which 
makes  a  perfect  scribbling  surface  to  draw  on  and  express  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotions.  "These  may  quickly  be  erased  in  accord 
with  the  changing  wishes  of  the  owner. 

There  is  a  potential  therapeutic  value,  as  the  doll  offers  diversion 
and  amusement  in  the  effort  to  create  a  character.  Such  dolls  are 
already  being  tried  out  in  some  Veterans7  Hospitals  and  also  by 
some  interested  parents  to  test  the  value  of  this  inexpensive  doll. 
Perchance  it  is  turning  back  in  spirit  to  the  towel  and  rag  doll  of  a 
half  century  and  more  ago. 

d  O 

From  the  manufacturers’  point  of  view,  realism  is  a  challenge,  and 
to  achieve  it  is  progress.  The  manufacturer  has  still  far  to  go  to 
attain  what  was  accomplished  in  the  making  of  automatons  in  the 
18th  century.  In  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  there  is 
a  group  of  three  figures  made  in  1760,  which  still  work.  One  of  the 
figures,  a  girl,  plays  a  series  of  tunes  on  the  old  organ  with  much 
aplomb.  One  of  the  two  boys,  each  about  four-year  size,  is  a  portrait 
artist ;  the  other  writes  compositions  in  various  languages.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  these  automatons  toured  Europe  with  them.  In  England, 
a  Jesuit  priest  commissioned  him  to  make  an  automaton  who  could 
speak  Chinese  to  be  used  to  convert  the  Chinese.  Five  of  these  were 
made  at  $50,000  each. 

The  secret  and  care  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  three 
at  Neuchatel  is  imparted  to  one  man  only,  who  in  turn  instructs  a 
younger  man  as  an  understudy. 

As  we  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century, 
we  wonder  if  the  realistic  doll  has  reached  its  full  development,  or 
perchance,  will  science  tempt  the  toy  maker  to  add  one  more  bit  of 
realism  to  the  play  doll,  and  install  in  its  body  the  complicated 
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mechanism  which  adds  and  subtracts,  and  performs  those  sums  which 
we  have  felt  involved  the  thinking  of  the  human  ?  Will  the  robot  be- 
come  a  doll  ?  Will  the  child  become  so  involved  in  the  science  of 
his  period  as  to  have  no  time  for  imaginative  play  ?  Then,  exit  the 
play  doll. 

We  recall  a  comment  of  the  late  Mrs.  Meville  Jackson,  author  of 
Toys  of  Other  Days,  when  she  visited  the  Wenham  Museum  in  1941. 
We  were  discussing  the  advance  in  realism  when  she  made  the 
sprightly  remark,  “Only  dull  children,  like  dull  adults,  need  an 
elaborate  toy  to  amuse  them.  The  gift  of  make-believe  is  a  heaven¬ 


sent  possession  not  accorded  to  all.” 

Shall  we  not  acknowledge  that  the  child,  from  the  moment  of  its 
first  play,  be  it  with  a  doll,  a  soldier,  a  train,  or  a  boat,  or  just  in 
“dressing  up,”  is  a  dramatist  ?  This  interest  varies  in  degree  with 
the  personality  and  imagination.  It  may  in  some,  develop  in  cre¬ 
ative  work  and  we  have  great  playwrights,  or  burst  into  rhythm 
and  we  have  musicians,  or  become  an  appreciative  audience  for  those 
more  creative. 


Sometimes  this  dramatic  instinct  becomes  completely  buried, 
stifled  by  overgrowth.  Even  so,  although  that  “alter  ego”  may  be 
developed  or  hidden  in  later  daily  life,  the  roots  were  in  that  early 
play,  when  the  child  was  an  untrammeled  dramatist,  developing 
according  to  his  daily  experiences. 

So  the  play  doll  or  the  toy  becomes  a  tool  for  the  child's  growth 
and  as  such  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  development. 


NOTES 


An  index  of  a  book  sueli  as  this  in  a  sort  of  catalogue  form,  is 
almost  unnecessary  as  the  Table  of  Contents  outlines  its  main  divi¬ 
sions.  When  and  if  the  fire-proof  building  is  a  fact,  then  the  whole 
collection  will  be  still  more  available  to  study. 

This  brief  account  of  the  types  of  miniature  objects  found  in  the 
Wenham  Collection  will  be  followed  by  a  supplement,  comprising 
a  catalogue  of  the  North  American  Indian  Collection  assembled  1800 
to  1890  with  later  additions.  This  catalogue  will  be  illustrated  and 
amplified  by  notes  on  the  various  tribes,  and  on  the  different  Re¬ 
servations  from  which  we  have  examples. 
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